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“DIFFUSION VS. EVOLUTION”: 
AN ANTI-EVOLUTIONIST FALLACY 


By LESLIE A. WHITE 


T has been a contention of the Boas school of ethnology for many years 
that theories of cultural evolution are rendered invalid by the facts of dif- 
fusion. Thus Professor Robert H. Lowie says:! 


One fact, however, encountered at every stage and in every phase of society, by 
itself lays the axe to the root of any theory of historical laws—the extensive occurrence of 
diffusion. Creating nothing, this factor nevertheless makes all other agencies taper al- 
most into nothingness beside it in its effect on the total growth of human civilization. 
(Emphasis ours.) 


In another place he observes:? 


The extraordinary extent to which such diffusion has taken place proves that the 
actual development of a given culture does not conform to innate laws necessarily lead- 
ing to definite results, such hypothetical laws being overridden by contact with foreign 
peoples. 


Finally, Lowie states categorically that “diffusion plays havoc with any 
universal law of sequence.’ 
In his numerous critiques of evolutionism, Alexander Goldenweiser fre- 


quently resorts to the supposed antithesis between diffusion and evolution. 
Thus 


The theory of diffusion itself, when further elaborated, became a powerful foe of the 
simplicist evolutionary scheme . . . the acceptance of the phenomena of diffusion at 


their face value is in itself sufficient to negate the evolutionary scheme in its original 
form. 


And, 


A further argument against the stage theory in social evolution can be derived from 
the theory of diffusion. . . . It has been shown that every tribe develops its culture not 
merely out of its inner resources, but at least in part under the stimulation of extrane- 
ous cultural items coming from neighboring tribes. As such items in their origins are 


? Lowie, 1920a, p. 434. (See bibliography at end of article.) 
? Lowie, 1917a, p. 95. 3 Lowie, 1937, p. 60. 
* Goldenweiser, 1925a, p. 226. 
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340 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST [N. S., 47, 1945 
obviously independent of the recipient culture, it follows that to admit them is to 
throw a monkey-wrench into the evolutionary scheme of necessary stages.® 


In another place Goldenweiser cites as a “vital defect of the evolutionary 
approach” the failure of evolutionists “‘to appraise at their true worth the 
processes of cultural diffusion . . . to disregard it cannot but prove fatal to any 
theory of historic development.’””* (Emphasis ours.) 

In other critiques, also, Goldenweiser showed how “the theory of diffusion 
could be used as a weapon in the fight against uncritical evolutionism,’” but 
these are sufficient for our purpose. 

Dr. Bernard J. Stern, in his biography of Lewis H. Morgan, has this to 
say about evolution and diffusion :* 


This exposes at once the inherent weakness of any evolutionary classification of culture; 
all sequences are disturbed by borrowing of cultural traits from neighboring peoples. 
(Emphasis ours.) 


Melville J. Herskovits and Malcolm M. Willey make the following con- 
tribution to the discussion :® 


The earlier anthropologists and sociologists . . . posited parallel development in 
every people . . . . Complete systems, with stages of development, culminating in our 
own particular type of civilization, were posited by such early writers as Morgan, 
Spencer, Tylor, and others. However, it has been found that the other cultural mechan- 
ism, that of diffusion, constituted a grave stumbling-block to this a priori scheme of 
stage development. ... 


The belief that evolutionism is negated by diffusion extends beyond the 
members of the Boas school proper. Thus Professor A. Irving Hallowell, in an 
interesting survey of “Anthropology: Yesterday and Today,’ has this to 
say: 

One of the most damaging lines of attack on evolutionary theories was the demon- 
stration of the importance of diffusion in culture history. Ideas, customs, technologies, 
etc., constantly spread from one people to another . . . contacts between groups of 
different cultures have been one of the chief stimuli to culture growth and change, 
rather than invention, some “law” of social evolution. . . . 


And Professor Ralph Linton states that" 


The main weakness of their [the evolutionists] approach lay in their ignorance of 
the principles of diffusion. . . 


Thus we find the early evolutionists charged with “ignorance of the princi- 
ples of diffusion”, with failure “to appraise them at their true worth’’, and so 


5 Goldenweiser, 1937, p. 516. 6 Goldenweiser, 1922, pp. 26-27. 
7 Goldenweiser, 1933, p. 81. 8 Stern, 1931, p. 135. 

® Herskovits and Willey, 1923, p. 195. 

10 Hallowell, 1936. " Linton, 19366, pp. 382-383. 
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WHITE] “DIFFUSION VS. EVOLUTION” 341 
on. Goldenweiser goes even farther and accuses the evolutionists of having 
contempt for diffusion. After showing how “the diffusion of cultural features” 
marred “‘the harmony of his [the evolutionist’s] beautifully balanced schemes”, 
Goldenweiser remarks: ‘“The evolutionist’s weapon against the phenomena of 
historical contact was contempt.”” And in another article he speaks of “the 
evolutionist’s contempt for the processes of cultural borrowing.” 

This is a singular accusation. We can understand how even mature and 
competent students could at times ignore certain facts or fail to appraise them 
at their full worth. But it is difficult to picture them regarding facts with con- 
tempt. It is hard to imagine a geologist with a contempt for erosion, or an 
astronomer with contempt for comets. But it is as easy to do this as to imagine 
Tylor viewing the travels of patolli, or Morgan the spread of white man’s 
culture among Indian tribes, with contempt. Yet Goldenweiser states cate- 
gorically that the evolutionist’s weapon against diffusion was contempt. We 
fail to find justification for this judgment in the writings of the evolutionists, 
and Goldenweiser does not enlighten us further on this point. 

As a matter of fact, the evolutionists of the Classical school were not un- 
aware of the extent and significance of diffusion as a cultural process by any 
means. On the contrary, they were very much alive to its ubiquity and impor- 
tance. We shall limit our citation of evidence to the two major leaders of the 
evolutionist school: Edward Burnett Tylor and Lewis Henry Morgan. 

One of the things that every graduate student in anthropology learns early 
in his course of study is how Tylor, “in a splendid example of historical recon- 
struction”, traced the diffusion of the piston bellows from Malaysia to Mada- 
gascar. In two noteworthy essays he argued in favor of a theory of diffusion of 
the Mexican game of patolli from Asia. His Researches into the Early History 
of Mankind abounds with examples of his recognition of the diffusionist process 
and appreciation of its significance. In Primitive Culture he emphasizes: 

... it must be borne in mind how powerfully the diffusion of culture acts in preserving 
the results of progress from the attacks of degeneration. (Emphasis ours.) 


“Civilization”, said Tylor, “is a plant much oftener propagated than de- 
veloped”’.!® 

Obviously we find no contempt for diffusion on Tylor’s part. On the con- 
trary, he was, as Lowie has remarked, ‘‘very much alive to the influence of 
diffusion.” As a matter of fact, again to quote Lowie, Tylor “goes much fur- 
ther [as a diffusionist] than at all events modern American ethnologists are 
inclined to follow.’”* 


12 Goldenweiser, 1921, p. 53. 

13 Goldenweiser, 1925, p. 20. 4 Lowie 1920a, p. 6. 

% Tylor, 1929, Vol. I, p. 39. 6 Tbid., Vol. I, p. 53. 

17 Lowie, 19176, p. 264. Goldenweiser, 1931, p. 661, too, notes that Tylor “recognized diffu- 
sion” and had discussed it “with insight and acumen.” 18 Lowie, 1917b, p. 265. 
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342 AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST [N. S., 47, 1945 
We turn now to Lewis H. Morgan. His work, too, abounds with references 
to diffusion. We select some examples from his Systems of Consanguinity and 


Affinity of the Human Family:” 


It is a reasonable supposition that contiguous nations, and especially such as inter- 
marry and maintain friendly intercourse, are constantly contributing of their vocables 
to each other’s dialects. (p. 188) 

The [Finnish] terms for collateral consanguinei may have been borrowed from 
Aryan sources, which is not improbable . . . . (p. 62) 

It is questionable whether the Mandans originated the partial civilization of which 
they were found possessed. There are strong reasons for believing that they obtained 
both their knowledge of agriculture and of house building from the Minnitarees. . . . 
(p. 181) 

From the Mandans and Minnitarees they [the Arickarees] undoubtedly learned the 
arts of cultivation and of housebuilding. (p. 198) 

Such of the remaining nations as possess this relationship [cousin] borrowed it, with 
the term, from the Roman source; and it is probable that the Germans derived the 
conception from the same quarter . . . . (p. 471) 


Morgan went beyond an “awareness” of diffusion. He elevated it to the 
level of major importance as a process of culture change: 

‘‘Wherever a continental connection existed,” he declared, “‘all the tribes 
must have shared in some measure in each other’s progress.””° Also, 


Some of these inventions were borrowed, not unlikely, from tribes in the Middle 
Status; for it was by this process constantly repeated that the more advanced tribes lifted up 
those below them, as fast as the latter were able to appreciate and to appropriate the 
means of progress.”! (Emphasis ours.) 


Far from seeing in diffusion an obstacle to the evolutionary process, Mor- 
gan thinks of them as working together, hand in hand: 


Institutions of government are a growth from primitive germs of thought. Growth, 
development and transmission, must explain their existence among civilized nations.” 
(Emphasis ours.) 


Culture traits originate among some peoples and then diffuse to other 
tribes and nations: 


Horticulture and other domestic arts spread from the Village Indians to the tribes 
in the Lower Status of barbarism, and thus advanced them materially in their onward 
progress toward the higher condition of the Village Indians. Numerous tribes were thus 
raised out of savagery into barbarism by appropriating the arts of life of tribes above 
them.” 


Thus evolution and diffusion work together; the one process originates, the 
other spreads: 


19 Morgan, 1871. 20 Morgan, 1878, p. 40. 
2 Tbid., p. 530. = Morgan, 1878, p. 508. 
3 Morgan, 1881, p. 44. 
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WHITE] “DIFFUSION VS. EVOLUTION” 343 

In addition to this known [evolutionary] sequence of the means of progress . . . 
every nation upon a continent had one or more contiguous nations between whom and 
itself there was more or less of intercourse. Amongst contiguous nations there would be 
free propagation of arts and inventions. . . . Nations are apt to share in the more im- 
portant elements of each other’s progress.™ 


We have now demonstrated that neither Tylor nor Morgan, the outstand- 
ing leaders of the Evolutionist school in Europe and America, were “ignorant 
of the principles of diffusion,” that neither one “failed to appraise the facts of 
diffusion at their true worth”; neither held diffusion in ‘‘contempt”. On the 
contrary, they both recognized the diffusionist process everywhere, and both 
had a fine appreciation of its significance. As a matter of fact, they regarded it 
as a major process of culture change among peoples. And, far from seeing an 
antithesis between evolution and diffusion, they saw that these two processes 
work harmoniously together, the one originating culture traits, the other 
spreading them far and wide. J 

If prominent evolutionists like Morgan and Tylor recognized diffusion and 
appreciated its importance; if they saw no antithesis between diffusion and 
evolution, but on the contrary regarded them as complementary processes, how 
has it been possible for the Boas school to declare that diffusion negates evo- 
lution? 

The answer is simple: the Boas school has confused the evolution of culture 
with the culture history of peoples. The evolutionists worked out formulas which 
said that a culture trait or complex B has grown out of trait or complex A, 
and is developing into, or toward, trait or complex C. In other words they 
describe a culture process in terms of stages of development. They say nothing 
about peoples or tribes. They do not say that a tribe has to go through stages A 
and B before arriving at stage C. They know full well that a tribe can obtain 
the culture of stage C by diffusion without ever going through stages A and B. 

But the Boas school has tried to apply these formulas that describe a proc- 
ess of cultural development to the culture history of a people. Naturally the 
attempt failed; the cultural formulas have nothing to do with peoples. But 
instead of discovering their own mistake, the’ Boasians have rejected the evo- 
lutionists’ formulas. Let us make the issue clear with an example. 

The evolutionists described the development of writing as follows: first 
there was picture writing; out of this grew a form of rebus writing; and out of 
this emerged the alphabet form. What they have done is to describe a cultural 
process; they have said that these three stages follow one another in this order. 
They have said nothing about any tribe or nation, or about the order in which 
it might acquire one or another of these forms of writing. But members of the 
Boas school have applied formulas of this sort to specific tribes and peoples. 


* Morgan, 1871, p. 448. 
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And when they found that a people might go directly from stage A to C, omit- 
ting stage B, they declared that the formula had been invalidated. Let us cite 
one more illustration. 

One of the favorite arguments against evolutionism advanced by the Boas 
school has to do with iron-working among certain African tribes. They point 
out that these tribes went directly into an Iron Age from the Stone Age, omit- 
ting the ages of Copper and Bronze. Hence, they conclude, the evolutionist’s 
sequence, stone-copper-bronze-iron, is invalid. Thus Goldenweiser writes: 


... the evolutionist . . . posited the three stages: stone, bronze and iron. But in 
the only other [than Europe] culture area where the use of iron was known, namely, 
that of Negro Africa, the stage of iron followed directly upon that of stone, omitting 
the bronze stage.” 


And Lowie says: 


The African Stone Age was not superseded by a Copper Age, but directly by a 
period of Iron,” . . . the Africans did not pass from a Stone Age to an Age of Copper and 
Bronze and then to an Iron Age; ... they passed directly from the manufacture of 
stone tools to the manufacture of iron tools.” 


This is an interesting episode in the history of ethnological theory. One 
might get the impression from the Boas school that the evolutionists were not 
aware of these facts of African culture history, or if they were acquainted with 
them, that they did not appreciate their significance. But this is not the case; 
both Morgan and Tylor were familiar with them. Morgan, for example, after 
discussing the way in which “foreign elements intermingled with the native 
culture in sections of the Eastern hemisphere [have] produced an abnormal 
condition of society, where the arts of civilized life were remolded to the apti- 
tudes and wants of savages and barbarians,” remarks: 


Iron has been smelted from the ore by a number of African tribes, including the 
Hottentots, as far back as our knowledge of them extends. After producing the metal 
by rude processes acquired from foreign sources, they have succeeded in fabricating rude 
implements and weapons.** (Emphasis ours.) 


Tylor, speaking in general of the history of metallurgy, says: 


In .. . districts, such as Polynesia, Central and South Africa and America (except 
Mexico and Peru), the native tribes were moved directly from the Stone to the Iron 
Age without passing through the Bronze Age at all.?® 


% Goldenweiser, 1922, p. 25; also 1937, pp. 513-514. 

6 Lowie, 19172, p. 81. 27 Lowie, 1920a, p. 437. 

28 Morgan, 1878, p. 463. On this same point Lowie, 1940, p. 371, says: “This example is easily 
explained by contact with a people of blacksmiths who taught the stone-using Negroes to forge 
iron tools.” 


2° Tylor, 1910, p. 118. 
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Of Africa, specifically, he says: 


Most of Africa, on the other hand, seems to have had no bronze age, but to have 
passed directly from the stone age to the iron age.*® 


Thus Morgan and Tylor were well acquainted with these facts before 
Goldenweiser and Lowie were born. 

Granting that certain African tribes went directly from the stone age to 
the iron age, would this in any way invalidate the evolutionist’s sequence* 
of Stone, Bronze, and Iron? Not in the least. The fact that a tribe gets a com- 
plex of traits from a foreign source by diffusion has nothing whatever to do 
with the series of stages in which this culture complex developed. Morgan and 
Tylor saw this clearly; the Boasians have not. 

To return for a moment to the evolutionist’s sequence of picture-writing, 
rebus (or hieroglyphic) writing, and alphabetic writing, does the fact that our 
Pueblo Indians today are proceeding directly from picture-writing to alpha- 
betic writing, omitting the hieroglyphic stage, prove that the evolutionist’s 
sequence is unsound? Manifestly not; it does not even touch it. Furthermore, 
neither Morgan nor Tylor was so naive as to believe that a given tribe had to 
pass through all the preceding stages of cultural development before it could 
take over the alphabet, the calendar and the multiplication table from its 
neighbors. What the evolutionists were doing was describing stages of cultural 
development, not tracing the culture history of tribes. 

In opposing evolutionism with diffusion, Boas writes :*” 


We must try to understand more clearly what the theory of a unilinear cultural 
development implies. It means that different groups of mankind started at a very early 
time from a general condition of lack of culture . . . and developed everywhere approxi- 
mately along the same lines, making similar inventions and developing similar customs 
and beliefs. (Emphasis ours.) 


Also,* 


Thus it does not seem to be certain that every people in an advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion must have passed through all the stages of development. (Emphasis ours.) 


But what evolutionist ever said that every people had to pass through all the 
stages of development? They have said that culture must pass through certain 
stages of development, but they have not said that “different groups,” “every 
people,” etc., have to go through these stages. As we have already shown, 
Morgan and Tylor were well aware that tribes can and do take “short cuts” 


via diffusion. 


%® Tylor, 1916, p. 280. 
3 We might note at this point that Tylor once remarked that “‘it is a question whether men 
first worked copper or iron” (ibid., p. 278). 
* Boas, 1938, p. 178. % Tbid., p. 182 (1922 edition). 
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This misconception of Boas is shared by his students. 

Thus Lowie writes: 

There is another remarkable fact about the Negro Iron Age. While the Egyptians, 
Chinese and Babylonians first used bronze, the Negroes never passed through this 
stage but progressed directly from stone to iron. Some of them made copper and bronze 
objects, but simultaneously with iron ones. This is one of the clearest instances of how 
different races [our emphasis] need not pass through precisely the same stages of civiliza- 
tion.™ . . . Hence the specious plea that a given people must pass through such or such 
a stage in our [Lowie’s emphasis] history before attaining this or that destination can 
no longer be sustained.* 


Bernhard J. Stern falls in line with:* 


The cultural and social history of a people can be explained only in the light of its 
historical relations and cultural contacts, and not by any general universal scheme of 
evolution. 


To quote Boas again, ‘Each cultural group has its own unique history.” 
This leads him to disavow “uniform evolution the world over.’”*” 

To be sure each people has its own history, and this history is unique. It is 
absolutely true, as Stern says, that the culture history of a people can be ex- 
plained only in terms of its own culture history, not in terms of an evolutionist 
formula. But the point is that no evolutionist—at least neither Morgan nor 
Tylor—ever said otherwise. They knew this as well as the Boasians. As we have 
said before, the evolutionist’s formulas describe cultural processes, stages of 
cultural development. They are not applicable to the culture history of tribes 
and were not intended for this purpose. Let us hear what Tylor and Morgan 
have to say on this subject. 

We begin with a quotation from Tylor in which he states explicitly and 
specifically that his concern is with culture rather than with tribes or nations: 


If the field of enquiry be narrowed from History as a whole to that branch of it 
which is here called Culture, the history, not of tribes or nations, but of the condition of 
knowledge, religion, art, custom, and the like [in short, culture] among them, the task 
of investigation proves to lie within far more moderate compass.** (Emphasis ours.) 


In another place Tylor says: 


On the whole it appears that wherever there are found elaborate arts, abstruse 
knowledge, complex institutions, these are results of gradual development from an 
earlier, simpler, and ruder state of life. No stage of civilization comes into existence 
spontaneously, but grows or is developed out of the stage before it.*® 

Again Tylor: 


* Lowie, 1934, p. 142. % Lowie, 19202, p. 441. 
%* Stern, 1931, p. 136. 37 Boas, 1920, p. 317. 
% Tylor, 1929, Vol. I, p. 5. ® Tylor, 1916, p. 20. 
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The details of Culture are capable of being classified in a great number of ethno- 
graphic groups of arts, beliefs, customs, and the rest; the consideration comes next 
how far the facts arranged in these groups are produced by evolution from one an- 
other.‘ 


Tylor’s conception is quite clear. He is concerned with culture, with the 
way in which one stage “is developed out of the stage before it,’”’ with the 
manner in which one group of culture traits “are produced by evolution from 
one another.” He does not state, nor do his remarks imply or even allow of the 
intimation that “every people must pass through all the stages of develop- 
ment,” as Boas claims. As a matter of fact, peoples—tribes or nations—are 
mentioned only to exclude them from the scope of his study. 

Morgan, likewise, is concerned with tracing the course of cultural develop- 
ment from savagery, through barbarism, to civilization. He is talking about 
culture, not peoples, when he says: 


House architecture . . . can be traced from the hut of the savage through communal 
houses of the barbarians, to the house of the single family of civilized nations (p. 6). 
Subsistence has been increased and perfected by a series of successive arts, introduced 
at long intervals of time, and connected more or less directly with inventions and dis- 
coveries (p. 5). 


Morgan states that “the gens has passed through successive stages of de- 
velopment,’ and that “the family can be definitely traced through several 
successive forms.’ But we know of no place in which he says that each tribe 
must pass through all of these stages if it is to advance culturally. On the con- 
trary, as we have seen from earlier quotations, Morgan believes that elements 
of kinship systems diffuse from one people to another. 

In the evolution of writing, Morgan distinguishes five stages“ 


1. Gesture Language ... ; 2. Picture Writing . . . ; 3. Hieroglyphs . . . ; 4. Hiero- 
glyphs of phonetic power . . . ;and 5, a Phonetic Alphabet. 


Nowhere, so far as we know, does Morgan declare, or even imply that each 
tribe, everywhere, must go through the same series of stages of cultural de- 
velopment. On the contrary, he takes pains to show that 


Through influences, derived from the higher races, the indigenous culture of many 
tribes has been arrested, and so far adulterated as to change the natural flow of their 
progress. Their institutions and social state became modified in consequence.“ (Emphasis 
ours.) 


He points out that the ancient Britons possessed iron, but that they had 


* Tylor, 1929, Vol. I, p. 14. “ Morgan, 1878 (Holt edition). 
*® Morgan, 1881, p. 3. #8 Morgan, 1878, p. 5. 
“ Thid., p. 529. % Tbid., p 463. 
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not developed the metallurgical art themselves but had acquired it from ‘“‘more 
advanced continental tribes.’ 

Finally, it is made clear by the passages which we have quoted earlier from 
Morgan’s works, that he considered diffusion so common that many tribes did 
not have to develop various arts themselves but could borrow them ready- 
made from their neighbors. It was, as Morgan said, “by this process constantly 
repeated that the more advanced tribes lifted up those below them.’ 

In attributing to the evolutionists the belief that all peoples must pass 
through the same series of stages of cultural development, the Boas school has 
made them out to be a peculiarly unobserving and stupid group of men. Is it 
conceivable that Morgan, who was intimately acquainted with scores of 
Iroquoian Indians, could fail to observe that they adopted many traits from 
their white neighbors without going through the stages of evolution that were 
necessary to produce these traits? Did not Morgan see them learning to use 
the alphabet, the calendar and the multiplication table; adopting various tools, 
articles of clothing, elements of architecture; taking over ideas of money, 
social life,and Christianity? Is one to believe that Morgan was so obsessed with 
a formula that he could close his eyes to the facts before him and insist that the 
Seneca would have to go through a stage of hieroglyphic writing before they 
could adopt the alphabet; that they would have to use Roman numerals for a 
time before they could adopt the Arabic notation; that they would have to 
develop the calendar, metallurgy, and monotheism by themselves if they were 
ever to possess them? Even if Morgan had not supplied us with the evidence 
to prove the contrary, it would require considerable testimony and argument 
to convince us that he—or anyone else—could have been as blind, stubborn 
and stupid as the anti-evolutionists make him out to be.** 

The same argument will hold true for Tylor, and we need not repeat it. 
To declare that he championed a theory that every people had to pass through 
the same series of stages of cultural development by themselves, without taking 
advantage of the resources of their neighbors, would be absurd. 

The confusion between evolution of culture and culture history of peoples 
finds expression among the Boas group in another form: they are often unable 
to distinguish the evolutionist process from the historic process. This distinc- 
tion can be made clear with a simple example. The description of writing which 
says that picture writing came first, out of this grew hieroglyphic writing, and 
out of this evolved the alphabet, is an example of the evolutionist process. It 
deals with writing in general, without reference to time or place. It deals with 
classes of phenomena, not with single and unique events. The history of writing 


Thid., p. 11. 47 Thid., p. 530. 

48 Remarks like the following are not uncommon in the anti-evolutionist literature of the 
Boasians: “It may be said categorically that even at his worst Morgan never perpetrated more 
palpable nonsense, and that is saying a good deal.” (Lowie, 1920a, p. 389.) 
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is quite different. It says, for example, that in a certain place at a certain time 
a certain form of writing was found. In the Sinai peninsula, at a given time, a 
specific people invented the alphabet. The alphabet spread subsequently to 
this land and to that people at definite times where certain changes were made, 
and so on. In history the emphasis is upon the single event, unique in time and 
space.*® 

Now the Boas school has tried to make evolutionist formulas do duty as 
history. Thus Boas says:*° 


It would seem that an acceptable general theory of the development of civilization 
must meet the demand that the historical happenings in any particular region conform 
to it. (Emphasis ours.) 


According to this reasoning, a general theory of the development of writing 
would have to conform to the historical happenings among the Seneca tribe 
in western New York between the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries. But 
the general theory does not ‘“‘conform”’: the Senecas go directly from an incipi- 
ent stage of picture writing to a full-fledged system of alphabetic writing. 
Therefore, the Boasians conclude, the general theory is invalid. Their reasoning 
is singular. It is like trying to use the geometric theorems of Euclid to ascertain 
the size and shape of Farmer Hawkins’ hay field, and when you discover that 
the theorems will not give you this specific information (‘‘will not conform to 
the historical happenings in the particular region’) you declare that the 
theorems are invalid. You will go further, if you reason as Boas has done: you 
will assert not only that those particular theorems are invalid, but that geome- 
try itself is a delusion; for Boas has concluded not only that certain evolutionist 
formulas are wrong but that the evolutionist process itself does not exist. 

Professor Ruth Benedict similarly confuses history with evolution when she 
says:t 

The historian is not helped in the reconstruction of Plantagenet England by any 
concept of the evolution of government; just as superfluous for him also, the anthro- 
pologist insists, is any scheme of cultures arranged according to an ascending scale of 
evolution. 


The theorems of Euclid do not help us in measuring the hay field, there- 
fore... 

Edward Sapir expresses his confusion by calling evolutionism “‘pseudo- , 
history.” Evolutionism is not pseudo-history; it is not history at all. An ac- 
*® Kroeber, 1923, discusses both the evolution of writing and the origin and history of the 
alphabet. He begins by stating that “three stages are logically distinguishable in the development 
of writing,” (p. 263; emphasis ours). After discussing the evolution of writing he sketches the 
history of the alphabet. 

5° Boas, 1940, p. 340. 
52 Sapir, 1927, p. 101. 


5! Benedict, 1931, p. 810. ' 
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count of the evolution of writing is certainly not the same thing as the history 
of writing. 
Goldenweiser crowns their argument with this penetrating observation:* 


Had the evolutionists been historians rather than amateur anthropologists, the 


classical theory of social evolution would probably not have progressed beyond its 
early phases. 


This is a remarkable conclusion to reach: if the early anthropologists had 
been historians instead of evolutionists, the theory of evolution would not 
have been developed very far. We can, of course, only agree with Goldenweiser. 
If these amateurs had been historians instead of evolutionists they would, 
naturally, have done history instead of evolution. There is little doubt about 
that. By the same token, if Beethoven had been a cobbler instead of a composer 
he would have made boots instead of symphonies. And if Napoleon had been 
a bookkeeper instead of a soldier. . . . * Goldenweiser, like Sapir and other 
members of the Boas group, is incapable of recognizing the evolutionist process 
in culture, and of distinguishing the historic process from the evolutionist 
process.* To them, evolution is merely history “gone wrong’”—‘pseudo- 
history,” as Sapir calls it. As a matter of fact, such early “amateurs” as Mor- 
gan and Tylor were historians as well as evolutionists. But they were able to 
distinguish the one process from the other; they did not try to squeeze history 
out of evolutionist formulas. 

A problem still confronts us: How has the Boas school fallen into such an 
error? Why have they accused the evolutionists of ignoring diffusion, of failing 
to appreciate its significance, or of regarding it with contempt, when the two 
outstanding members of the Evolutionist school have demonstrated an intimate 
acquaintance with the diffusion process and a complete understanding of the 
role it has played in culture history? Why have they declared that evolutionist 
theory postulated the necessity of each and every tribe progressing through the 
same series of stages of development when men like Morgan and Tylor not 
only never made such a claim but specifically and explicitly contradicted such 
an assumption? And finally, why have the Boasians used the facts of diffusion 
to refute evolutionist theory when it is plain, as Morgan showed, that evolution 
and diffusion are cultural processes that work harmoniously together? We shall 
not attempt to provide complete and adequate answers to these questions here. 
We shall do no more than to try to throw some light upon them. 

In the first place, Boas and most of his disciples have always been ardent 


53 Goldenweiser, 1931, p. 661. 

54 Goldenweiser, it may be noted in passing, has been called “the philospher of American 
anthropology,” (Lowie, 1922, p. 235. ) 

55 Cf. White, 1938 and 1945, for a discussion of the historic, evolutionist, and functionalist 
processes in culture as well as in biological and physical phenomena. 
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anti-evolutionists.® As Paul Radin has put it, the evolutionary view was chal- 
lenged “notably by Boas . . . a good part of his energies and those of his school 
had to be devoted to disproving it.’’*’ Goldenweiser has written critique after 
critique of evolutionism. Something like the ardor that glowed so strongly in 
the breast of that staunch opponent of evolution and science, William Jennings 
Bryan, appears to have animated many members of the Boas school. Berthold 
Laufer was once moved to brand the theory of cultural evolution as “‘the most 
inane, sterile, and pernicious theory ever conceived in the history of science.’’™* 
Bryan declared that “no more repulsive doctrine was ever proclaimed by 
man’’®® than the doctrine of evolution. With this philosophic outlook, therefore, 
we would expect the Boas school to be predisposed in favor of any theory 
that opposed evolution. When, therefore, a theory appeared which seemed to 
“Jay the axe to the root of any theory of historical laws,” they were sufficiently 
uncritical to accept it and to use it, as Goldenweiser expresses it, “as a weapon 
in the fight against uncritical [sic] evolutionism,” and this for decades. 

In the second place, we might ask if Boas and his students have read the 
works of the men they criticize. This may appear to be an ungenerous suspicion, 
but it is not the first time it has been raised. Father Wm. Schmidt, for example, 
has flatly accused two members of the Boas school, Edward Sapir and Paul 
Radin, of criticizing Graebner without having read his works—unless, as he 
says, we wish “‘to come to even less gratifying conclusions.’ That our ques- 
tion is a fair one is indicated by the fact that a member of this group, Bernhard 
J. Stern, in his biography of one of the outstanding evolutionists, has declared 
that “Morgan nowhere in his books uses the word ‘evolution’,”®™ whereas this 
word appears on the very first page of Chapter I of the Kerr edition of Ancient 
Society, and twice in the first four pages of the Holt edition. It is found also 
in other books and articles by Morgan. It is difficult to see how one who had 
read Morgan could have made such a claim. Franz Boas fails even to mention 
Morgan’s name in his essay, “The History of Anthropology,” although he 
remarks that his ‘“‘sketch of the history of the prevailing tendencies in anthro- 
pology would be incomplete without a few remarks on the men who have made 
it what it is” (p. 522). Paul Radin has asserted that “to all Boas’ disciples 
Morgan has since remained anathema and unread.”™ This is undoubtedly an 
exaggeration, for it is obvious that Lowie has read Morgan. Still it is difficult 
to see how Lowie could have read the passages in Morgan that have been 


56 Why Boas and his disciples have been anti-evolutionists is a question too big to be answered 
here. It is an interesting and important question, however, and one that we shall hope to consider 
at a later date. 

57 Radin, 1933, p. 4. 58 Laufer, 1918, p. 90. 59 Bryan and Bryan, 1925, p. 547. 

6° Schmidt, 1939, pp. 39, 55; see, also, p. 43, for the same charge leveled against an American 
anthropologist who was not a pupil of Boas. 

® Stern, 1931, p. 23. ® Cf. White, 1944, pp. 224-225. 

* Boas, 1904. * Radin, 1939,p. 303. 
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quoted in this essay and have come to the conclusion that diffusion negates 
evolution. 

Thirdly, and finally, we believe that the Boas school has been led into the 
confusion of the evolution of culture with the history of peoples by the un- 
critical use of such expressions as “‘a culture,” or “a given culture.” 

We have seen how the Boasians have declared that evolutionist theory re- 
quired “each people,” “different races,” etc., to pass through the same series 
of stages of cultural development. This confusion of peoples with culture is 
obvious enough, and would no doubt have been apparent to the Boas group 
had they not been eager to destroy so objectionable a doctrine as that of evolu- 
tion. But they occasionally present their argument in other words, saying 
that evolutionist theory required ‘‘a given culture” to pass through a certain 
series of stages of development. The argument now takes on subtleties, for 
what is “‘a given culture?” Is this a cultural category or an ethnic category? 
Is its referent culture or people? We shall see that it is ambiguous; it means 
now one thing, now another. It makes it easy to slide from a study of develop- 
mental processes in culture to a consideration of the cultural experiences of 
a people without being aware that you have changed premises in mid-syllogism. 
Let us illustrate with an example: 

Lowie states that 


the extraordinary extent to which such diffusion has taken place proves that the actual 
development of a given culture does not conform to innate laws necessarily leading to 
definite results, such hypothetical laws being overridden by contact with foreign 
peoples.® (Emphasis ours.) 


Ralph Linton speaks of 


A belief in the unilinear evolution of all institutions and cultures, that is, that all 
cultures had passed or were passing through exactly the same stages in their upward 
climb.® (Emphasis ours.) 


What is a culture? The ordinary answer would be, A culture is the culture 
belonging to a tribe or to a region, such as Seneca culture or Plains culture. 
Seneca culture would therefore be that portion of the culture of the human 
species that is possessed by a tribe called Seneca; Plains culture would be that 
portion of human culture that is found in a certain geographic region. A trait 
is not an element of Seneca culture unless it is (or was) possessed by the Seneca 
tribe; similarly, a trait is not an element of Plains culture unless it is found 
in the Plains area (or came from that region). We see, then, that in each case 
the determining factor is something that lies outside culture itself. If a trait 
from another tribe should diffuse to western New York and become accepted 
by the Seneca tribe it becomes an element of Seneca culture; likewise, if a 


® Lowie, 19172, p. 95. % Linton, 1936a, p. 314. 
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trait—the horse, for example—enters the Plains area and is adopted it becomes 
a part of Plains culture. So far so good. “‘Seneca’”’ and “Plains” are here used 
merely as convenient labels for groups of phenomena. But some anthropologists 
have not stopped here. They have conceptualized “Seneca” culture so as to 
represent it as if it were a self-contained cultural entity. They have said, for 
example, that evolutionist theory requires that Seneca culture, or Plains 
culture, pass through a certain series of stages of development. And here they 
have run into error and confusion. 

Since Seneca culture can mean only that portion of human culture that is 
associated with the Seneca tribe, it follows that Seneca culture can mean only 
the doings and experiences of the Seneca people. In short, to say that Seneca 
culture must pass through a certain series of stages is only a disguised way of 
saying that the Seneca people must pass through such and such stage. Or, in 
the case of the Plains, that such and such a region must pass through such a 
series. Now the evolutionists never said anything like this. They have said 
that culture, in general, or in certain of its aspects, such as writing, metallurgy, 
or social organization, must pass through certain stages. But they never main- 
tained that certain tribes or regions had to do so. 

Strictly speaking, there is no such cultural category as Seneca or Plains 
culture, any more than there is such a thing as English mathematics, Kansas 
horses, or Plains climate. To be sure, if by Seneca culture you mean no more 
than ‘‘that portion of human culture that happens to be associated with a 
tribe called Seneca,” no objection is to be raised against it. On the contrary, 
it is to be commended for its brevity and economy. Similarly, no one would 
object to “English mathematics,” ‘Kansas horses,” or ‘‘Plains climate,” if it 
were clear that what was meant was “that portion of the mathematics de- 
veloped by the human race that is associated with a people called English,” 
“those members of Equus caballus that are to be found within the boundaries 
of the state of Kansas,” and ‘“‘the meteorological conditions found in the region: 
known as the Plains,” respectively. But it is fairly obvious that English is not 
a category within the class mathematics; Kansas is not a category within the 
class horses; and Plains is not a meteorological category. There are Percheron 
and Arabian horses, draft and saddle horses, five-toed and hoofed horses, but 
no Kansas horses that can be distinguished zoologically from Nebraska horses. 
There are arid, torrid, frigid, humid, temperate, climates, but no Plains clim- 
ate. 

But certain anthropologists have talked about Seneca culture and Plains 
culture as if they were cultural categories rather than ethnic and geographic 
referents. Consequently they have been led to apply the evolutionist’s cultural 
formulas to them, saying ‘‘Seneca culture must, according to the evolutionist’s 
formula, pass through such and such stages.” When, therefore, they find that 
the Senecas alter their culture by borrowing, and, as a people, skip certain 
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stages, they say that the evolutionist’s formula is invalidated. Evolutionist 
formulas are applicable to such things as the long house, the confederacy, or 
to other cultural features, but not to the peoples themselves. 

Certainly one of the dominant notes in ethnological theory during recent 
decades has been that of anti-evolutionism. Just as the philosophy of cultural 
evolution dominated the era of Morgan, Spencer and Tylor, so has the re- 
actionary philosophy of anti-evolution prevailed to a great extent in our own 
day. The repudiation and rejection of evolutionism has been one of the 
principal theoretical contributions of the Boas School. One of the most potent 
weapons in the anti-evolutionist’s arsenal has long been the argument that dif- 
fusion negates evolution. This argument is, as we have demonstrated, fal- 
lacious. It rests upon an error of logic: the confusion of things that are different 
and distinct—the evolution of culture and the culture history of peoples. With 
the exposure of this error the principal support of the anti-evolutionist position 
is removed. 

The triumph of the “diffusion negates evolution” argument and its success 
for so many years presents an interesting problem for the student of the be- 
havior of scientists and of the growth of scientific tradition. How could an error, 
which when exposed seems almost absurdly obvious, have had such a run? 
Dispassionately one wonders how a man (Boas) who has been hailed as “the 
foremost champion of scientific method in the field” (Lowie®), “the greatest of 
living anthropologists” (Benedict®), could have committed such an error. One 
wonders, too, how it could have been accepted and perpetuated by more than 
one generation of Boas’ students. It is indeed a remarkable phenomenon, one 
that invites reflection upon the nature of tradition among scientists. 

We have shown in an earlier article”? how error, once established in an- 
thropology, may be perpetuated indefinitely. We seem to have another example 
of this here. Graduate students have been taught for years that the facts of dif- 
fusion “lay the axe to the root of any theory of cultural evolution.” They grow 


*7 Anti-evolutionism has not, of course, been confined to the Boas group. The Kulturkreis— 
or as its leader, Father Wm. Schmidt prefers to call it, the Cultural Historical—school is also 
vigorously anti-evolutionist. Many if not most of the prominent members of this school are 
Roman Catholic priests, who, as Clyde Kluckhohn (1936, p. 173) has pointed out, “are almost 
compelled to reject ‘Evolutionismus’ ” because of their adherence to the tenets of their church. 
The anti-evolutionism of the Kulturkreis group rests, therefore, upon the firm foundation of 
Catholic dogma. The source and basis of the anti-evolutionist philosophy of the Boas group are not 
nearly as obvious. The similarity of anti-evolutionist spirit and outlook of the two schools is indi- 
cated, however, by the enthusiasm and satisfaction with which Albert Muntsch, S.J., and Henry S. 
Spalding (1928, pp. 3, 4, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 16, 20, 23, 24, etc.) cite Professor Lowie for his assaults 
upon evolution in general and L. H. Morgan in particular. 

*§ Lowie, 1920b, p. 186. In this review, Lowie praises Cory for having freed himself from the 
“incubus of the unilinear evolution dogma.” 

6 Benedict, 1940, p. vii. 7 White, 1944. 
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up, write books, and teath new generations of students that diffusion negates 
evolution. And so the error grows, gaining authority with added years. And, 
lest anyone think that this particular error has lost its vigor, that it has grown 
feeble with the decline of Boas’ dominance, or has disappeared with the death 
of the master, we call attention to a recent article in the AMERICAN ANTHRO- 
POLOGIST. In an essay entitled “On the Concept of Culture and some Cultural 
Fallacies,””! David Bidney reports that: 


As Boas and other American anthropologists have established, the historical dif- 
fusion of customs and artifacts plus the empirical evidence concerning the diversity of 
cultural sequences has rendered the evolutionary theory of natural laws of cultural 
development untenable (pp. 41-42). 


The error is still alive and appears to be flourishing. One can only wonder 
how much longer it will persist. 
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SOME METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS FOR A 
COMPARATIVE STUDY OF SLAVERY 
By BERNARD J. SIEGEL 


I 


OME time ago W. C. MacLeod wrote a series of articles on the occurrence 

of servile groups in North America.' Among the more provocative questions 
which the author asked was why slavery was absent among the Creek while it 
flourished among the Northwest Coast Indians, inasmuch as the two groups 
were otherwise comparable to a considerable degree in the complexity of socio- 
economic institutions, and especially in the development of marked social 
stratification. Other things being equal, the extensive agricultural settlements 
of the Creek, the economic security which these people enjoyed, and the vital 
role of warfare as a strong configurational force led one to expect here the 
growth of slavery into a flourishing institution. In fact, however, the presence 
of servile groups has always been a negligible quantity in the life of the people. 
MacLeod saw “‘no economic or political reason for the non-existence of heredi- 
tary slavery in the agricultural southeast of North America, considering its 
existence among the northwest coast hunters and fishers. ... The psycho- 
logical development here involved would not necessarily follow on the develop- 
ment of marked social stratification among the freemen alone, for this social 
stratification is equally marked in both the northwest and southeast of North 
America.’” The writer, to the contrary, believes there is an acceptable explana- 
tion for the lack of institutional slavery among the latter, and that it lies in a 
consideration of the over-all patterning of the Creek social, economic and 
political structures. 

In the present paper attention will be focused upon some fundamental 
methodological concepts as a basis for re-evaluating the differential status of 
labor and servitude between the Creek and Northwest Coast Indians. 


II 


Anthropological treatment of slavery in the early part of this century was 
fundamentally a continuation of the positivist tradition. The main hypothesis 
of Nieboer’s treatise, one of the most explicit statements of the theory and 
assumptions of that tradition,’ is that “slavery can only exist when subsistence 
is easy to procure without the aid of capital.’’* As the argument progresses it 
becomes evident that subsistence is believed easy to procure only in an agri- 
cultural economy where there is an abundance of free land. Wherever there is 
plenty of fertile soil and a group makes its livelihood principally from agricul- 


1 MacLeod, 1925, pp. 370-380; 1929, 89-113; 1928, 632-650; 1927, pp. 123-128. (See bibliog- 


raphy at end of article.) 2 MacLeod, 1925, p. 379. 
3 Nieboer, 1910, pp. 257 and 312. * Tbid., p. 302. 
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ture, then capital is of little use and free laborers cannot be had. If a man needs 
or desires another laborer he must then secure him by force. Whenever that 
happens on a lesser or greater scale slavery is said to exist.5 

There are two assumptions implicit in this thesis. First, it was assumed, in 
accordance with late nineteenth century social thought, that man’s action was 
rational insofar—with regard to primitive man—as: 


. . . it pursues ends possible within the conditions of the situation, and by the means 
which among those available to the actor, are intrinsically best adapted to the end for 
reasons understandable . . . 


by positive knowledge.* In other words, other things being equal, slavery is 
likely to occur wherever it is possible and feasible, especially where social 
classes and class distinctions are well developed. And as has been arrived at 
“by deductive reasoning” slavery is both possible and feasible only in agri- 
cultural groups where most of the labor is taken to be unskilled and few capital 
goods are required to work the soil. 

The second basic assumption is that action is largely individualistic. When 
the need for, or utility of, slave labor occurs an individual will acquire it. 
Nieboer qualifies this assumption, of course, with the restriction of the moral 
sanction of, and acquaintance with, the practice: 


Tribes which have never kept slaves and are unacquainted with slave-keeping 
tribes do not know the use of slavery; therefore they have to come to it gradually. Tak- 
ing it for granted that the first source of slavery, as seems to be likely, was captivity in 
war, and that the captives, at first adopted, were afterwards differentiated from the 
main body of citizens, we can understand why slavery does not exist in all countries 
where the keeping of slaves would be profitable. It may be that it is the custom to eat 
the prisoners, or to sacrifice them, or to restore them when peace is concluded. It may 
also be that the adopted prisoners have from times immemorial been regarded as the 
equals of tribesmen. In all these cases the new motive, the want of slaves, must be 
strong if it is to break through the established custom. The vis inertiae plays a great 
part in the history of mankind.” 


5 This hypothesis is variously stated and reiterated throughout, but most explicitly on pp. 
257, 302, 306, 348, and 389. 

* See Parsons, 1937, p. 58. The author makes a most cogent analysis of nineteenth century 
intellectualist thought in the social theory of action. 

7 Nieboer, 1910, p. 416. 8 Ibid., p. 306. 

® Ibid., pp. 6-7. This quotation would seem to limit Nieboer’s consideration of slavery to 
that aspect of the ‘nstitution pertaining to what we may term “Chattel slavery.” In fact, however, 
he does not limit himself in this way. Thus, “When we are told that among such a people where it 
is not at once apparent that labor is imposed on subjected men some men are the property of 
others . . . we may be sure that they perform some kind of compulsory labor, and are justified in 
calling them slaves.” There are, of course, many instances of compulsory servitude in anthropo- 
logical literature, which in no way reflect an institutionalized slave system. Such a statement 
might have been made of slaves in Babylonia or the Ashanti where the subjection was often of 
a somewhat different kind and character. 
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The motivation for acquiring slaves, however, remains an individual one. 
Thus, “ ... where all land fit for cultivation has been appropriated slavery is 
not likely to exist.’”* The converse is stated elsewhere. Here is implied an 
amorphous state of society in which a number of acquisitive individuals with 
perfect freedom of action are capable of claiming and occupying the next piece 
of fertile land in or about the settlement. It almost completely ignores the 
system of relationships already in operation. The atomistic character of 
slavery is further implied in the following definition of the institution of slavery: 


. . subjection can be imagined as being restricted to certain purposes, for instance, 
to the cultivation of the land, as with soil tilling serfs; the result of which is that this 
subjection, for the very reason that it has a definite and limited aim, does not quite 
annul the liberty of the subjected. But the subjection can also be an unlimited one, as 
in the case when the subjected person, in the whole of his outward life, is treated as 
but a means to the purposes of the man of power, and so his personality is entirely ab- 
sorbed. This is the institution of slavery. . . .* 


The patterned aspect of institutions, specifically the whole system of social 
and economic relationships involved in slavery, has not been considered.’ 
Elsewhere (p. 7) Nieboer refers to the social institution of slavery as “the fact 
that one man is the property or possession of another.’’ In practice, however, 
he considers slavery to be an Industrial System only when it occurs in con- 
siderable numbers, for he rejects the presence of slavery among small isolated 
hunting and pastoral groups although absolute subjection occurs among them 
sporadically and in very small numbers. To be reckoned as a system it must 
affect considerably the status of free labor. 

Nieboer’s monistic theory of the origin and occurrence of slavery is based 
upon the above two assumptions and upon the further premise that the exist- 


10 A more acceptable and operational definition of an institution is such a one as posited by 
J. P. and J. L. Gillin, 1942, p. 318. “A social institution is a functional configuration of culture 
patterns (including actions, ideas, attitudes, and cultural equipment) which possesses a certain 
permanence and which is intended to satisfy fundamental social needs.”” The most important 
characteristics of institutions implied in this definition are (1) the fact that they are composed of 
customs, folkways, mores and trait-complexes organized consciously or unconsciously into a func- 
tioning unit; (2) that a relative degree of permanence attaches to all institutions—they must 
have been generally accepted in the acts and ideas of the group for some period of time; and (3) 
symbolic features, which may be material objects, an act, a name or the like, are prominent. From 
this point of view the mere taking of captives for use as slaves is not sufficient to characterize the 
society as one in which slavery exists as an institution. If a serious dislocation of social and eco- 
nomic relationships would result by the cessation of involuntary servitude, then institutional 
slavery can be said to exist. There must be some indication of its relative permanence and of the 
articulation of the practice with the other aspects of social patterning. For instance, where war 
occurs rather frequently, but where the scale of hostilities is small, the number of prisoners few or 
none at all, and their use as slaves irregular and incidental to the major ends of warfare, that group 
cannot be said to practise slavery. The Creeks were a typical case in point. They will be considered 
in detail in a later section. 
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ence of slavery “will probably largely depend on the economic state of so- 
ciety. ...’”’ A composite statement of his hypothesis is somewhat as follows: 
The utilization of slaves is expectable in those societies where labor other than 
one’s own is profitable and where free laborers are not available for wages or its 
equivalent. Furthermore, such labor is first profitable among primitive peoples 
in societies which have attained a fixed mode of settlement based primarily 
upon an agricultural economy and trade, and where there is still available free 
land. For in agricultural societies, ‘‘Subsistence . . . is independent of capital 
and easy to procure. Everyone is able to clear a piece of ground and provide for 
himself; nobody offers his services to another, and so, if a man wants a laborer, 
he must compel another to work for him.” 

It is clear that this hypothesis will not stand the test of more recent ethno- 
graphic research. It would first of all be necessary to account for the rarity of 
sporadic slavery and the complete absence of institutional slavery throughout 
the aboriginal agricultural southwest and southeast of North America, among 
the Iroquois and some neighboring tribes. It would be necessary, in fact, to 
account for the forty per cent of cases among agricultural groups which are not 
correlated with slavery in Nieboer’s statistical analysis. 

MacLeod, in his several descriptive studies of slavery in North America, 
also recognized that something more than economic feasibility and social 
stratification were necessary to explain the presence (or absence) of slavery 
and the form it will take in a given society. In his reaction to, and successful 
refutation of, Nieboer’s raechanistic theory of slavery, however, he seems to 
have erred in the opposite direction. He has admirably criticized the latter’s 
arguments purporting to account for the absence of slavery among the 
Eskimo, for instance. But in so doing he concludes that: 


. .. both among the central and eastern Eskimo, and likewise among the Indians 
of the northwest coast of North America, the private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction, capital, and land made for the differentiation of labor classes within the com- 
munity. The relatively rich in the means of production carried on occupations requiring 
especial skill; those relatively poor in the means of production rendered more or less of 
their services in relatively unskilled occupations, to the rich, in return for a measure of 
subsistence. The nature of the socio-economic process among the Eskimo specified is so 
similar to that of the Indians specified that the absence of slave labor among the former 
and its extensive use among the latter cannot be explained by any economic determinism. 
There is no reason to believe that slavery would not be economically feasible among the 
central and eastern Eskimo. Presumably psychological reasons exist which have pre- 
vented the diffusion of the institution of slavery among the central and eastern Eskimo 
villages.” 


One need not take recourse to psychological reasons to account for the 
absence of slavery among the Eskimo. Life in the Arctic wastelands is ex- 


MacLeod, 1929, p. 95. 
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tremely hard, social groups are necessarily small and existence often precarious. 
The keeping of slaves in most cases would be a liability rather than a desired 
additional source of iabor. Although there is private ownership of tools and 
instruments of production, nomadic life precludes the accumulation of pos- 
sessions. At best, a man with a strong team of dogs can make a somewhat 
larger catch, provide better for his wife and children, and allot some work toa 
less fortunate neighbor. There would still remain the problem of watching 
after slaves and supervising their household activities or hunting methods. 
The risks involved would hardly compensate for the extra benefits, if any. The 
Eskimos do not measure up to the minimum security necessary for the develop- 
ment of slavery or of any other form of extensive servitude. 

Nieboer was by no means unaware of the terminological confusion which 
arose with the use of the words “slave” and “‘slavery.”’ Besides his distinction 
of the slave from such ‘“‘kindred phenomena” as wife in a low condition, chil- 
dren under the patria potestas, subjected tribes, lower classes and serfs, he 
recognized differences in the sources of slavery, i.e., between ‘‘extratribal’”’ 
and “intratribal” slaves. The former were captives of war, kidnap victims or 
purchased slaves; the latter were debtor slaves, freemen married to slaves, or 
criminals. By abstracting the economic from the other social forces involved 
in the institution of slavery, Nieboer has failed, however, to comprehend fully 
some important dissimilarities in the roles of extratribal and intratribal slavery, 
hence in their expectable occurrence. In fact, as the writer intends to demon, 
strate, two functional types of slavery emerge which roughly approximate 
these two designated species. But overlapping occurs to such an extent that 
it becomes feasible to adopt more general concepts. 

Hobhouse, Wheeler and Ginsberg, in their preliminary survey of slavery 
based upon an analysis of the treatment of war prisoners, have also oriented 
their inquiries toward a correlation of compulsory servitude with levels of 
economic development. ‘Economic causes,” they say in summary: 


are associated with the development of organized warfare and the substitution of 
the enslavement of prisoners for their slaughter, liberation, or adoption. With the de- 
cline of infanticide, the better security for food, and the extension of order, we may infer 
a growing population, in some cases a desire for territorial extension, in others a demand 
for slave labor. The mere extension of regular industry makes for social differentiation, 
since the effects of energy and thrift become cumulative. Hence we have the partial rise 
of a nobility and the more extensive development of a servile or semi-servile class. 
Hence, also, the communal tenure of land gives way, and while in some cases it blends 
with individual occupation or ownership, in others it passes more or less effectively into 
the hands of a chief or nobility. On all sides social and economic differentiation replace 
the comparative equality of the hunting peoples. The extension of order is also, upon 
the whole, an extension of subordination.” 


2 L. T. Hobhouse, G. C. Wheeler and M. Ginsberg, 1930, p. 254. 
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The validity of these results is readily suspect. At best the grading of cul- 
tural groups according to the complexity of economic organization and para- 
phernalia is highly subjective and open to disagreement. Nor can one be sure 
that the data equated are strictly comparable.” The conclusions go consider- 
ably beyond what the statistical data themselves reveal. However valid the 
correlation between economic forces and the development of organized war- 
fare, for instance, it is not to be inferred that the over-all purpose of warfare 
was to capture prisoners, first to slaughter, liberate or adopt, later to enslave. 
To mention but one conspicuous exception, warfare among the Plains Indians, 
though a most important feature of group activity, rarely served to take 
prisoners. Fighting served a quite different purpose and was related to the 
enhancement of prestige and social rank. There were few battle prizes which 
made warfare “profitable” in the economic sense, either to the group as a 
whole or the individual members of the group. 


In contrast to the positivist theories of slavery is the functional approach 
of Thurnwald. His hypothesis in brief is that slavery can be expected to occur 
in a society to the extent to which (1) the economic system of relationships is 
of such an order as inherently to tend toward the shouldering of more difficult 
labor onto others, and (2) there are strong ethnic differences, the feeling of 
superordination, on the one hand, which engenders that of subordination, on 
the other.’* The problem is so phrased as to demand an analysis of the relation- 
ship of slavery to the several spheres of social interaction: kinship, family, eco- 
nomic, political and religious. The first condition, for instance, supposes a 
certain level of technical development and system of economic relationships. 
It must not only be advantageous forcibly to employ another man’s labor; 
it must be consistent with the mores of the group. Similarly, although a rather 
closed class system is another prerequisite for slavery, the superordinates must 
be in a position to take advantage of the subordinates by forceful means. It is 
in the conditions of that advantageous position that the functionalist is 
primarily interested. Granted that there must be certain economic prerequisites 
for institutional slavery to be profitable—hence expectable—the entire social 
structure erected upon that basis then becomes a most important determinant 
for the estimation of social action. Or as Thurnwald has put it: 

Wir miissen unterscheiden zwischen dem sehr verschiedenen Los der einzelnen 
Sklaven, zwischen der Méglichkeit der Freilassung und des Aufstiegs in héhere Schich- 
ten, die fast allenthalben das Sklaventum durchzieht, und der Einrichtung der solcher, 
die mit einem bestimmten Stande der Technik, der politischen und sozialen Organisa- 
tion auch in der Geistesverfassung ihren Widerhall gefunden hat." 


* For a criticism of the basic assumptions made in this essay, see Murdock, 1937, p. 460. 
4 Richard Thurnwald, 1935, p. 222. 6 Tbid., p. 207. 
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It is in the recognition of the importance of values other than economic 
in determining the character of some essentially economic relationships, that 
Thurnwald’s hypothesis mainly differs from the monist theories of Nieboer 
and Hobhouse, Wheeler and Ginsberg. Thurnwald readily distinguishes be- 
tween a class of individuals who were reduced to a very impersonal state of 
servitude, and another of debtors who are not completely reduced to the status 
of Things. He does not, however, go to great length in clarifying the more 
fundamental distinctions between these two aspects of slavery other than to 
suggest a terminological clarification. To debtor slaves he would give the name 
“Knechten” or ““Magden,”’ to captives and victims of the external slave trade, 
“Sklaven.” 

In the analysis that follows, the writer proposes to approximate the 
methodological approach posited by Thurnwald, namely, that any aspect of 
social interaction can be most accurately evaluated as a function of an inte- 
grated system both of social relationships and of cultural values. From this 
point of view slavery must be considered in its relation to the entire social 
structure. But for unique historical circumstances peculiar to the adaptation 
of any given group to its environment, the social-psychological concomitants 
—i.e., the cultural prerequisites—necessary for the development of slavery as 
an institution might be wanting. 

Inasmuch as slavery is, at first blush, largely a response to economic condi- 
tions, one naturally enough inquires why it occurs in one society where it is 
feasible and not in another. Moreover, the obvious qualitative differences be- 
tween Knechtschaft and Sklaverei suggest a probable functional variation 
between these two aspects of compulsory servitude. Slavery can be expected to 
occur as an institution among those complex groups of the world in which it is 
compatible with the system of social, economic, religious and political values of 
the group. The terminological confusion resulting from the consideration of 
slavery merely as a response to a set of economic conditions can also be re- 
solved by reference to the same cultural orientation. 


IV 


Within the methodological framework established in the previous section 
we can proceed to examine briefly the differential structures and integrative 
tendencies which obtained among the Northwest Coast Indians and the 
Indians of the Creek confederacy, to arrive at an understanding of why, for 
instance, a limited form of “household slavery’ obtained among the latter, 


16 The term household slavery—as opposed to another basic form, chattel slavery—is here 
used to designate a kind of servitude which is characteristically associated with differential house- 
hold or clan prestige, the patria familias and general economic and social relationships within the 
family. The concomitant attitudes toward the slave, his treatment in large measure as a human 
being and as a member of the extended family, suggest this term to describe the phenomenon. It is 
used in a somewhat different sense from that suggested by Herskovits. To household slavery the 
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whereas . Slavery on the Northwest Coast among the natives was of 
nearly as much economic importance to them as was slavery to the plantation 
regions of the United States before the Civil War.””” 

1. The Northwest Coast Indians constitute some of the most highly de- 
veloped primitive groups in the western hemisphere, north of Mexico."* Al- 
though they are represented by a number of linguistic and tribal groups, the 
cultural similarities among them are so many and so basic as to make it feasible 
to speak of the area as a whole. This is especially true with regard to slavery 
and the drives—social, economic and political—that made the institution so 
prominent throughout. For slaves were perhaps more numerous here than 
among any comparable sedentary agricultural folk of the western hemisphere.” 

Most characteristic of all these tribes is an almost exaggerated emphasis on 
rank. There are three recognizable classes of society: nobles, commoners and 
slaves, the last completely peripheral to the units of social organization. The 
emphasis on wealth and the system of inherited privileges for the most part 
preclude any great mobility from commoner to noble. High rank is largely 
determined by descent, either in the female or male line depending on the 
tribe. In order to prove one’s right to inherited rank, moreover, he must at 
frequent intervals display great wealth, particularly by the distribution of 
great quantities of property at ceremonial feasts known as potlatches. 

In general the basic unit of social organization is the household, a number 
of which in a given locality constitute a village. The highest ranking member 
of the household is the household chief, the village chief (or chiefs) being the 
head (or heads) of one or more of the most important households. In the north- 
ern Tlingit and Haida tribes this is cross-cut by a matrilineal clan organization, 
each clan with its chief. Communal authority is usually vested, however, in the 
chief of the highest ranking clan. Although the rank of a chief or noble is 


latter referred the many instances of sporadic slavery among most primitive groups, wherein the 
lot of the slave differed little from that of minors in the household except for his more uncertain 
fate. In such cases the numbers of servants were comparatively few, and their importance to the 
functioning of the family organization no more important than their relation to the general eco- 
nomic organ‘zation. See Herskovits, 1940, pp. 344-345. 

As used by the writer, household slavery refers more to the functional significance of the 
phenomenon—whether it be institutionalized or unformalized—rather than to the extent to which 
it is practised. 17 MacLeod, 1928, p. 649. 

18 The sources primarily consulted for this summary are: Murdock, 1936, pp. 221-263; 
Goddard, 1924; Boas, 1924, pp. 323-332; and Sapir, 1915. 

19 MacLeod relates that “Censuses taken between 1836 and 1846 indicate that at that time 
the percentage of the total population which was slave varied from about one-seventh among the 
southern Tlingit to about as low as one-twentieth among the southern Kwakiut] and Oregon 
coast tribes . . . powerful tribes after a period of successful wars, might, perhaps, be as much as 
one-fourth slave, as indicated by Sproat. These proportions make the northwest coast tribes of 
aboriginal America comparable in economic importance of hereditary slavery with the greater part 
of early colonial America. . . . ” See MacLeod, 1928, p. 639. 
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connected in most cases with a certain degree of personal power, his prestige 
and power usually represent that of the particular family and house with which 
he is associated. 

A distinction should be made between what might be called political status, 
on the one hand, and social status on the other. The former is hereditary, the 
latter not so. A household chief, village chief or clan chief—as the case may 
be—is regularly also a “noble,” but a “‘noble”’ is not necessarily a chief. As 
Murdock points out for the Haida, “ . . . it is quite possible to enjoy a higher 
social status than anyone else in the village and yet hold no chiefly position at 
all.2° Chiefly positions are inherited and, as among the Kwakiutl, follow a sys- 
tem of primogeniture wherein the eldest child, regardless of sex, inherits the 
highest rank held by one of its parents. In the northern tribes, where “descent 
is reckoned in the female line, property privileges, and authority descend in a 
body to the next of kin—a younger brother, or in default thereof the eldest 
sister’s eldest son.’”’ The younger members of the social unit, going down the 
line, receive fewer and fewer privileges. Indeed the systems of inheritance seem 
to have been an important factor in the development of the strongly demar- 
cated social class system.” 

Underlying both political status and social status was the potlatch, the 
conspicuous giving away or destruction of wealth. The dominant drive of these 
peoples is the desire to amass wealth—but only to be given away (or in some 
cases, as in the vengeance potlatch, deliberately to be destroyed). On special 
occasions, the importance of which differs in tribes from north to south, pot- 
latches must be given either to validate an inherited position or to acquire a 
position through one’s own effort. 

Just as characteristic of high rank as authority or the claim to such is the 
use of a large variety of privileges. These may be of a practical nature, such as 
the use of certain fishing grounds, or—and what is more important—the right 
to certain intangible values: to a chieftainship, prestige for the house or clan 
and status for one’s children, the right to family or clan names and carvings. 
Names, it should be remarked, are endowed with rank, and the use of a name 
of high rank is a special privilege; it might even acquire greater prestige value 
by an especially lavish potlatch on the part of an heir. There are many other 
symbols of rank and privilege which we cannot describe here. 

To sustain this elaborate status system there is an ever present drive for 
wealth. War and acquisition of slaves played an important part in this activity 
prior to white contact. In addition to the enslavement of captives of war, 
raids for the special purpose of acquiring slaves were frequent, and a highly 
developed inter-tribal trade sprang up, apparently with the special purpose 
of disposing of slaves acquired on such raids.” 


20 Murdock, 1938, p. 246. 1 See Sapir, 1915, p. 322. 
2 On the other hand, slave raids were motivated, as MacLeod (1928, p. 645) points out, partly 
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Slavery on the Northwest Coast was definitely not of the Household va- 
riety. Slaves were considered things as much as among the Dahomeans, and 
served only to implement the articles of wealth. “‘Chattel slaves . . . were the 
property of the owner, and no social limitations were placed on the use the 
owner might make of his human property. Slaves had no rights or privileges.’ 
They might marry with the consent of their masters, but their children were 
slaves. In general, slaves were very much despised among these tribes, prob- 
ably being held in lowest esteem by the Salish of southeastern Vancouver 
Island and the Nootka, where marriage of a freeman with a slave—especially 
a captive slave—was all but unthinkable. Slaves were outside the social system, 
and never could attain any social status. “Universally it was usual to kill them 
when they became decrepit from illness or old age, and to throw their corpses 
into the woods or sea.’™ At potlatches the killing of slaves was merely in- 
cidental to the destruction of other kinds of property; where they were given 
to chiefs of other phratries, they constituted another object of value. Outside 
of the potlatch the killing of slaves merely showed the owner’s disdain for 
wealth. 

The slave trade and slave raids were tempered in the north by the fact 
that a man would never keep a clansman captive as a slave even though he 
were of a clan group of a far-away tribe. This might be extended to include a 
whole phratry, as among the Tsimshian. Hence the volume of slave trade 
tended to move from south to north. In that way the victim would be far 
enough away from home to prevent his escape, recapture or redemption by his 
relatives.* 

In fine, although the acquisition of slaves was partially conditioned by 
certain features of social organization, the institution itself performed a most 
important function in the whole system of ranks and statuses. Slaves, in ad- 
dition to being articles of value, were used to assist in getting other prized 
articles on fishing and trading expeditions, and the like. Whatever the proveni- 
ence of slavery on the Northwest Coast, its significance can best be appraised 
in terms of social prestige within the highly complex system of wealth symbols, 
competitive relationships, and associated political organization compositely 
described above. 

2. Among the Indians of the Creek Confederacy, the basic units of social 
organization were the household, clan, phratry, clan moiety, town and town 
moiety.” 

A typical Creek household would consist of a man and woman, their children, one 


by the knowledge that the booty could be profitably disposed of in the existing inter-tribal slave 
trade. 23 MacLeod, 1927, p. 123. % Tbid., p. 126. 

% See MacLeod, 1928, pp. 645-647. 

% The most important sources consulted for Creek Social Organization were Swanton, 1924- 
1925, pp. 23-472; Hewitt, 1939; and Speck, 1907. 
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or more sons-in-law, some grandchildren, some aged or dependent individuals of the 
same clan group, and perhaps an orphan or two or one or more individuals taken in 
war. These last . . . were rapidly assimilated with the tribe which had captured them, 
and came to be appreciated in accordance with their proven merit.”” 


The house itself belonged to the wife in accordance with the matrilineal 
clan organization. The nearest male blood relations also felt a closer attach- 
ment to their clan homes than to those of their wives to which they moved 
upon marriage. The clan itself was by far the most important unit of social 
organization: 


By their observance of it [i.e., the clan] the Creek are so united that there is no part 
of the nation detached from another but they are all linked, harmonized, and consoli- 
dated as one large connected family, for by their family prescribed rules there is no part 
of the nation in which a man cannot find his clansmen or their connection. . . .”* 


Clanship was of importance in all affairs of daily life, large or small, and 
was especially marked in matters of reciprocal behavior and etiquette. 

Certain clans seemed to enjoy a higher status than others. The Wind 
clan, in particular, was almost in a class by itself. There is really nothing to 
suggest, however, that some of the smaller clans occupied an inferior position 
because of a supposed slave origin, as has been remarked. The clan organiza- 
tion was further complicated by a linkage of clans into phratries which figured 
rather importantly in games. This linkage was not everywhere effected, and 
when so was done in various ways. The connections among them, real or sup- 
posed, were rationalized in several different ways. 

In addition to the linking of clan to clan, there existed a dual division of 
clans which operated to separate clan from clan. They were called White 
clans and Tciloki clans respectively. Both linked clans and moieties differed 
in composition from town to town. The dual divisions had something to do with 
peace and war, the White clans having to do with peace, the Tciloki with war. 
Later on the one definite purpose they served was in determining sides in 
practice games played within each town. 

Finally Creek towns appear to have consisted of a territorially delimited 
body of people who had their own square ground and, according to Swanton, 
actually formed a little state. “These talwa towns might, of course, consist of 
a number of distinct villages, but, except that they were usually composed of 
knots of clan relatives, no permanence and no particular coherence attached 
to these latter.” A great deal of unity existed within each such town or tribal 
group, and in former times the feeling of unity of common usages and customs 
was strengthened in many ways, while the feelings of antipathy toward other 
towns—even when contiguous—were equally marked. 

In former times the towns were divided into what may be called White 


27 Swanton, 1924-25, p. 114. %8 Ibid. 
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and Red, respectively, the one devoted to the maintenance of peace, the other 
to the prosecution of war. Nowadays, however, their functions are practically 
reduced to determining what towns were to play with and against each other 
in the ball games. Before the partial breakdown of the Creek tribal organiza- 
tion the towns were also important on ceremonial occasions and in delimiting 
social intercourse. 

The only localized group, aside from the Confederation,?® was the town. 
Its principal chief or leader was known as the head miko, and was the head of 
the town as a civil body as contrasted with its military activities. ‘“Theoreti- 
cally the miko was little more than head of the tribal council, but his actual 
power varied with his individual ability.”” The miko was ordinarily chosen 
from some particular clan, but that clan would be changed if the tribe suffered 
any misfortune or, as often happened, if no suitable person could be found in 
the “royal” clan to occupy his position. In any case inheritance to the chiefly 
office was only partially hereditary, much depending upon personal qualities 
and exte:nal circumstances. 

The typical political organization varied, or course, among the several 
tribes. In addition to the Chief there existed so-called secondary chiefs chosen 
variously from tribe to tribe, who acted as assistants, advisors and often as 
heir-successors. Government and chieftainship resided predominantly in the 
White clans, thus emphasizing the civil functions of the town. A number of 
other peace officials existed whose functions are not clearly understood. 

Besides the civil officials there were three classes of warrior officials, in a 
sense far more important in the whole system of status and rank. In most towns 
the higher ranking individuals received their positions on account of warlike 
feats, not because of ancestry or clan connection. Indeed, despite the fact that 
the existence of the Creek Confederacy depended on the fact that certain tribes 
had agreed to live without fighting, ‘“‘social advancement and the whole struc- 
ture of the state was dependent on war to such a degree that a complete ac- 
count of the institution involves an almost complete account of the Creek social 

Warfare in turn was closely related to naming procedures. Increase in rank 
was synonymous with the acquisition of a war name. Swanton quotes Milfort 
to the effect that a young Creek who, having been to war, did not bring back 
at least one scalp, always bore the childhood name for the mother’s clan, and 
was unable to get a wife. Names so acquired were passed on to successors and 
so amounted to titles. Clans thus came to own war names, passing them on 
from one generation to the next, so that they became titles rather than true 


29 The Confederation, according to Swanton, was of little importance in the general picture 
of social organization. It served in the main only to determine a number of tribes who agreed not 
to war on one another. Even after their admission to the federated body, each town or talwa re- 
mained virtually self-governing. 8° Swanton, 1924-25, p. 406. 
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names. A share in government went to the possessors of these titles inasmuch 
as they were conferred under state auspices. 


While it is true that the legislative and executive power was vested in a small 
number of people these were persons who had, for the most part, worked their way up 
by their talents and bravery, and were really representative of the native ideals of what 
was highest and most worthy.* 


Warfare was thus of frequent occurrence and prime importance among the 
Creek. Still the manner in which it was waged and the role it played did not 
encourage the enslavement of captives on any large scale. It was not the ac- 
quisition of property or objects of value that prompted men to set out on the 
war path, but a rigid system of social promotion. There were no special ma- 
terial benefits gained on a successful expedition. The rituals and rules of war- 
fare were many and often prescribed, including a number of religious observ- 
ances. The object of battle was to carry off as many of the enemies’ scalps as 
possible. In the din and turmoil of the fighting this was not an easy matter, and 
one often lost his own scalp in the process. The number of scalps taken in 
several such skirmishes determined the rank and name to which the warrior 
was entitled.™ 

The few captives that were taken were, in older times, either immolated 
in sacrifice to departed ancestors or, in the case of most women and young 
boys, adopted into the tribes to compensate for those lost in battle. They ap- 
pear to have been in a rather servile condition for some time but were gradually 
assimilated. Their children were always free. 

Despite the presence of several factors conducive to the growth of servile 
groups in other tribes and also present among the Creek, the institution of 
slavery is significantly absent here. A striking observation in this regard is the 
concomitant lack of a status system based on wealth. There was no great dis- 
tance between rich and poor. Property ownership agreed with this general 
outlook. All told, 


We may say of the ancient Creeks that use and ownership among them were pretty 
closely united while the clan system and accompanying feeling of solidarity and sense 
of the duty of hospitality diffused prosperity to such an extent that well being was 
pretty widely extended and contrasts between wealth and poverty comparatively 
slight. 


Though there seems to have been considerable trade, the spirit in which 
it was conducted contrasted markedly with such other southeastern tribes as 


Thid., p. 305. 
82 Swanton concludes: “From all this it may be seen that the main object of fighting was not 
to defeat the enemy from any such sentiment as devotion to country or desire for plunder, but to 
obtain scalps and thereby social advancement and to placate the souls of the departed.” (See ibid., 
p. 424.) Tbid., p. 338. 
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the Eno of the Piedmont region. The latter were said to be extremely covetous, 
industrious and thievish, and were very anxious to amass property. Here ever 
greater yields were much desired, and resulted in the hiring out of neighbors, 
the binding of a thief to cultivate his victim’s field, to compensate for his loss, 
quite a number of slaves, and a fairly well developed money economy. 

In summary, the ancient Creeks, though possessed of a well-developed agri- 
cultural economy, considerable economic security, a complex socio-political 
organization, and a rather marked system of social stratification, made little 
use of slaves. This was due to a number of interrelated factors. In the first 
place, the motivating drive of the people was the acquisition of prestige and 
rank through success in warfare. Secondly, position had little if anything to do 
with wealth, even the distribution of prosperity being much more characteristic 
than conspicuous distances between rich and poor. And coupled with these 
factors was an inter-tribal trade based on use rather than profit, and the 
restitution of debt in kind or in property rather than labor service.* 

From the above analysis it will be seen that, although the existence of 
hereditary slavery “‘would not necessarily follow on the development of 
marked social stratification among the freemen, alone” it is functionally inter- 
related with a kind of stratification based on a highly competitive system of 
prestige strivings for wealth symbols, with strong tendencies toward autocratic 
control. Furthermore, although warfare does not appear as a necessary condi- 
tion for compulsory servitude among societies roughly at the so-called Higher 
Agricultural subsistence level, it is a dependent or auxiliary condition when 
motivated by prestige symbols of this sort. 


FUNCTIONS OF SLAVERY 
I 


The comparative analysis of the Creek and Northwest Coast Indians of 
North America suggests that the tentative conclusions reached, concerning the 
historical and functional factors involved in the presence or absence of slavery 
institutions, might have more general implications. It was therefore felt desir- 
able to include in this discussion some other culture integrates at approximate- 
ly the same level of subsistence security. Several African groups, notably the 
Dahomeans, Ashanti and Azande, are admirably suited for this purpose, inas- 
much as the first two are typical West African slave-keeping peoples, while all 
meet the conditions of technological complexity which earlier writers had 
agreed were first prerequisites for the development of servile institutions. 
Moreover, they have the further advantages of being fully reported (at least 
at the structural level) and of being largely susceptible to treatment as units. 

The Dahomeans in the heart of the Guinea Coast region of West Africa 


* Ibid., p. 335 
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were one of the largest slave-holding peoples in the world. At the height of their 
power, when the slave raids were at their peak, they had a population conserva- 
tively estimated at 250,000. The same threads of marked social stratification, 
war as a Significant aspect of group activity and strong prestige drives, which 
run through Creek and Northwest Coast life, also characterize the Dahomeans. 
Sub- and super-ordination are related to far-reaching autocratic principles 
based upon the patriarchal family. The chief in the final analysis is the trib 1 
patriarch; absolute authority from above is unquestioned. 


In theory he owns all the land, the people themselves, and their possessions. When he 
legislates, levies troops and taxes, dispossesses or moves a family, or issues orders, 
he is acting as master, not as the holder of a metaphysical sovereignty. Only prudence 
and self-interest limit his actions. The power of the monarchy makes itself felt in every 
aspect of the social life.* 


The same pattern of authority runs through the basic units of social or- 
ganization, the clan, sub-clan and the household. Each clan traces its descent 
from a traditional ancestor, who is worshipped as the god of the clan, and is 
usually represented in mythology as the son of a human parent and a super- 
natural totem animal or plant, from which the clan derives its name. Analogous 
to the autocratic powers which reside in the monarch, supreme power of the 
clan rests with the eldest living male. He holds in trust the communal property 
of the clan, can levy drafts of labor to till the lands, compels subservient honor 
and respect, and holds several other important prerogatives. 

The members of the sub-clan inhabit a particular village or local commu- 
nity and exercise a few minor legal and ceremonial functions. 


A more important social unit—the primary one in native economic life—is the 

household, the group of families inhabiting a compound. The head of the household 
owns the cluster of dwellings, in which his wives, his children, and the families of his 
married sons and younger brothers reside, as well as the fields they till, the animals they 
tend, the implements they use, and the slaves who assist them, and he exercises a 
patriarchal authority over the entire group. He bears the name of the original founder 
of the group and governs the household and administers its property as his representa- 
tive. 
As in the royal household and the clan, the head of a household is normally suc- 
ceeded by his first-born son. As a result of the wide extension of the autocratic 
principle, there is a sharp cleavage between the chief and the commoners of 
the tribe, clan, sub-clan or household, respectively. 

Several related factors were responsible for this configuration. The auto- 
cratic powers of the monarch, his theoretical—if not outright—ownership of 
his subjects and the lands of his domain, tended to set the royal household 
apart from community life. His prestige had ever to be renewed by the accumu- 


%® Murdock, 1934, p. 210. 


% Tbid., pp. 565-566. 
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lation of much wealth and periodic display at religious ceremonies. The great 
number of workers needed to farm the huge tracts of land necessitated the 
acquisition and maintenance of forced labor. Clan solidarity within the group 
and the pattern of wars and raids in operation combined to create extensive 
slave raids abroad. Enormous quantities of slaves and other plunder were 
acquired from these sources. These in turn were responsible for the ever in- 
creasing output of the royal plantations, the surplus of which figured decidedly 
in trade. 

Herskovits gives a succinct account of the relation of slavery to the money 
economy among the Dahomeans. 


During the time of the monarchy Dahomean society was stratified into four eco- 
nomic and social classes. The first, the lowest both economically and socially, was that 
of the slaves. Slaves were recruited almost entirely from war captives. They comprised 
the basic labor supply of Dahomey, and so important was it that their numbers be 
maintained at the required figure, that after every annual campaign—the Dahomean 
“‘wars’’ being, in large measure, essentially annual slave-raids—captives to the number 
necessary to replace those who had died, or had run away, or had been incapacitated 
were set aside before any were sold to traders, or given to favorites, or placed in the 
royal household, or sacrificed to the gods. The slaves had no legal rights. . . . For, in 
discussing slavery, it must never be forgotten that Dahomean society was highly or- 
ganized, and that its important motivations were pecuniary ones. Furthermore, the 
control exercised by the royal family tended to make slavery perhaps more closely akin 
to the slavery known in America and the West Indies than has been recorded in any 
other portion of Africa. The majority of slaves were herded on to the plantations of the 
King, where under tie control of overseers whose duty it was to get the utmost yield 
from the fields, they worked long and hard. This class of slaves was the most numerous, 
since it included also those who worked under a plantation system, but who, having 
been acquired through purchase or gift from the King, labored for chiefs and nobles, 
and these as the gletant or great farmers, were essentially absentee landlords.*’ 


The aboriginal slave trade, which periodically fattened the king’s purse, 
was augmented and stimulated to a much greater degree with the growth of 
the European slave markets. For 


. .. it might well be said that until slaving operations were suppressed, the surplus 
of slaves who could be sold out of the country constituted one of the primary resources 
of Dahomey. It was from the sale of these slaves—all of them the property of the 
monarch—that the King derived funds with which he bought the guns and gun-powder 
essential for military operations, the iron that was so much easier to work than that 
smelted from native ore, and the cloth that could be sewed into state umbrellas, orna- 
mental hanging, chief’s caps and other accoutrements of rank and position.** 


When the accumulation of slaves began to yield a surplus beyond that 
needed to work the plantations, they were then set aside in a body for periodi- 


7 Herskovits, 1938, pp. 99-100. 38 Tbid., pp. 100-101. 
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cal ceremonial sacrifices and daily sacrifice to the royal ancestors. These were 
usually in addition to the slaughter of a great many animals of various descrip- 
tions. Such bloody tribute was inspired, ‘“‘not by cruelty, but by the monarch’s 
wish to provide the spirits of his predecessors with the things they crave— 
wives and attendants as well as food.’”*® 

The ceremonial offerings and sacrifices were further symbols of royal 
prestige and rank. Slavery as an institution among the Dahomeans seems to 
have touched but little on the inner life of the people. The uses to which the 
slaves were put and the function which they served amounted only to a 
buttressing and magnifying of the king’s position. Before the European con- 
quest his supremacy remained unchallenged. Besides the king, only the nobles 
and those commoners high in the monarch’s favor possessed slaves, since they 
were royal presents. The social, economic, and religious relationships of the 
masses of people were largely unaffected by slavery. The social organization, 
no doubt, provided the principal rationalization for the rule by an autocratic 
sovereign monarch. By grace of the latter, clan chiefs and sub-clan chiefs also 
accumulated symbols of prestige and power, among them slaves. 

When the French conquerors assumed political control, however, there was 
little change in the daily life of the masses.** This was in spite of the fact that 
much of the king’s power was abrogated, slavery and ceremonial sacrifice of 
human beings were abolished. One effect of the conquest was a shift of the role 
of many nobles from that of absentee landlord to that of trader and merchant. 
The lack of slave power narrowed the economic disparity between the social 
classes. The monarch’s economic power had begun to wane with the cessation 
of foreign slave trade. This in turn created friction between the Dahomean 
kingdom and the European imperialists, a process which culminated in the 
ultimate subjugation of the former in 1892. 

War among the Dahomeans tended to reinforce strongly entrenched pres- 
tige values based on wealth. For that reason it was used as a potent weapon to 
maintain an equilibrium of labor supply in the royal domains. The recruited 


3° “Tt is even recounted today how, every morning the King sacrificed two slaves whose souls, 
acting as the bearers of his word, transported his message of thanks to his ancestors for having 
vouchsafed him a good night’s rest and allowed him to awaken to yet another day of life.” (Ibid., 
p. 100.) 

‘© Herskovits states that “the daily round of the mass of Dahomeans who made up the middle 
stratum of Dahomean society goes on much as before. It is true that they are not annually sum- 
moned to wars; that they are not taxed as heavily as in the days of the kingdom; that they are 
legally more free—if they know enough French to be aware of this freedom, and how to insure it 
for themselves. Economically, of course, they use European currency in place of caury shells, and 
they are affected today by the action of the world market which determines the price they receive 
for their palm kernels. Nevertheless, in their inner life, economic, social, and religious, there ap- 
pears to be no significant differences between the present and when they lived under native rule.” 
(Ibid., p. 106.) 
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slaves had no social contact with the group, and were used merely as economic 
tools of the ruler. This characterization of slaves primarily as “things,” as 
economic units in a system of prestige values based on wealth, is also appropri- 
ate for the Northwest Coast Indians. Slaves counted largely among the ma- 
terial objects. Similarly the recruiting of slaves in extensive trade and in raids 
depended on the potlatch system of conspicuous display, a most prominent 
feature of the social and political organization. As among the Dahomeans, 
high rank was largely determined by descent. Political rank had constantly to 
be justified by concomitant renewal and increase of social prestige through the 
accumulation and regular display of articles of wealth. One could not exploit 
his own clansmen or co-villagers for reasons of group solidarity. Hence exten- 
sive trading and raiding for slaves was carried on in rather distant provinces. 
Slaves were despised and were but tangentially members of the basic social 
units. 

In both of these groups slavery was closely related to three interdependent 
factors: strong inherited autocratic political authority, prestige values based 
on wealth, and a considerable and rather immobile distance between nobles 
(or king) and commoners. There was little opportunity for most of the lower 
classes to obtain many articles of wealth. Slaves acquired in war and in 
foreign markets supplemented the power of the more privileged nobles, but had 
little effect on the everyday relationships among the masses. They had no 
family, no group affliations. They were sacrificed at will and worked literally 
to death; when they “wore out” they were replaced. Compulsory servitude 
which resulted from the convergence of these social, political and economic 
forces we shall call chattel slavery. 


II 


Among the Dahomeans, as well as among the Ashanti, there occurred 
another form of siavery, which was quantitatively less intense than chattel 
slavery though of considerable importance to social functioning. This class of 
individuals derived largely from debtors or debt pawns—among the Daho- 
means completely so—but the numerous Odonko, or foreign slaves, of the 
Ashanti fall into this category as well. 

The treatment of debtor-pawns among the Dahomeans throws an interest- 
ing light upon the substantially universal distinction that obtained between 
foreign chattel slaves and slaves and pawns from domestic sources. The two 
practices developed independently, the complete subjugation of the latter 
tending to be mitigated by feelings of in-group security and solidarity. The 
Dahomean king could not exercise his theoretical right to the ownership of any 
of his subjects without serious upheaval and disruption of social relationships, 
not to mention the certainty of incurring popular revolt. Group survival was 
further secured by the law that children of slaves were free. In practice they 
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nic were usually adopted into the clan of the master. During the monarchy the 
as procedure attendant upon pawning was as follows: 
ori The pawn was called gbénu, and was given by a man when he was in need of funds. 
na- The case of a father of several children, who through some unfortunate occurrence had 
ids incurred a heavy fine, may be taken as an example. Unable to raise the necessary sum, 
ent this man would go to another for the amount he needed, and he would give the lender 
ns, one of his children as a pledge. . . . It must be emphasized that a slave was never given 
to as a pawn, for to give a slave was regarded as indicating a lack of confidence. Similarly, 
the the head of a sib had no right to pawn the children of his siblings. Even though he had 
oit full power to call the members of his sib to work for him, if it were necessary for him to 
= pawn a child in order to obtain funds, he could only give up one of his own children. 

The debt carried no interest charges, for the work of the pawn in behalf of the lender 
= was regarded as sufficient to cover this. A pawn not old enough to work was not accept- 
ial able. When the time came for repayment, the borrower and lender presented themselves 

before the chief, and the exchange of the sum borrowed for the pawn was made." 
a Repayment of the debt might have to be extended, but ultimately it was 
les worked off in some way or another. Usually the pawn was a girl. In that case, 
rer if there was too much delay in paying off the debt, 
in the lender might claim the girl in payment. In this instance, the pawn became a full- 
ad fledged wife of the lender, and the debt was regarded as taking the place of the sum 
no which must be given in certain types of marriage by a suitor to his father-in-law. The 
lly creditor, with his village chief, would go to the chief of the debtor’s village, and the two 
de chiefs would then pronounce the marriage a regular one between the lender and the 
de girl. 

While chattel slaves were important politically, and improved the royal eco- 

nomic position, debt servitude related more to real property transactions and 

was more intimately associated with the social relationships of the group. 
ed These servants—debt servitude is too restrictive a category, as we shall see 
tel presently—differed in several significant respects from chattel slaves. In the 
of first place, such unfortunates could not be secured at will when the need oc- 
10- curred. Secondly, and as a consequence, their members were fewer though their 
he presence was no less vital. Upon closer inspection it appears, moreover, that 

debt slavery impinged closely upon family organization. The head of a Daho- 
st- mean clan or household could give his child as a pawn, for he exercised a patri- 
en archal authority over the whole group, an authority which was merely an ex- 
vO tension of the autocratic principle governing the political organization. Pawn- 
er ing had the effect of strengthening one household at the expense of another, 
he both in labor value and in marriage. 
hy What distinguishes chattel slavery from the other mitigated form of com- 
8, pulsory servitude among the Dahomeans goes beyond their respective sources. 
as 

Tbid., pp. 82-83. [bid., p. 83. 
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Although most chattel slaves are not obtained from the in-group, this is not in- 
variably so. There have been a few cases among the Northwest Coast Indians, 
for instance, of commoners of very low socio-economic status who, for want of 
prestige, have virtually fallen without the protection of their clan or village. 

Whereas chattel slavery is closely associated with a system of social rank 
based on wealth symbols, the other is associated with differential household or 
clan prestige, the patria familias and general economic and social relationships 
within the family. The concomitant attitudes toward the slave, his treatment in 
large measure as a human being and as a member of the extended family, sug- 
gest the term household slavery to describe this phenomenon. The term is used 
in a slightly different sense from that suggested by Herskovits. To household 
slavery the latter referred the many instances of sporadic slavery among most 
primitive groups, wherein the lot of the slave differed little from that of minors 
in the household except for his more uncertain fate. In such cases the numbers 
of servants were comparatively few and their importance to the functioning 
of the family organization no more important than their relation to the general 
economic organization. Examples are legion. Herskovits cites the Lango and 
Nabena of East Africa, the Lobi, the Yurok of California, the Flathead, 
Chinook, and some Amazonian tribes.“ Slavery occurred among most of the 
North American agricultural Indian tribes. Excluding the Northwest Coast 
Indians, all of them would fall under this sporadic form of household slavery.“ 


It is difficult to evaluate the economic advantage that accrued from household 
slavery. . . . There was, indeed, another hand in the fields or at the traps, but the slave 
had to be watched that he did not escape, and, at all events, there was another mouth 
to feed. This is no negligible factor where, as among the East African Bachiga, slaves 
produced little more than they consumed, and were rarely discriminated against in 
terms of the tribal standard of living. Profit did accrue from slavery where there was a 
large market for slaves, as in West Africa while the New World slave-trade flourished, 
or in East Africa while Arabia was an available market, but these conditions were in no 
way typical of primitive life. To be sure, among certain tribes, such as the Maori, “the 
economic value of the slave to the community was considerable,” since slavery per- 
mitted the necessary leisure to enable others “to develop the finer arts of life”; yet this 
is one of the few instances on record in the primitive world where such a role is noted 
for slavery. In other exceptional primitive cultures, such as Dahomey, where mass 
slavery obtained and the master profited from slave labor on the plantations, an eco- 
nomic advantage is clearly seen, but in the majority.of primitive societies, the economic 
gains from slavery must have been slight indeed. 

Considered as property, then, a survey of slavery in... primitive cultures indi- 
cates that whatever the manner of acquisition of slaves, and whatever the work re- 
quired of them, their status as human beings invaded to a considerable extent their 


Herskovits, 1940, pp. 344-345. 


“ For the distribution of slaveholders among North American tribes, see MacLeod, 1925, pp. 
370-380. 
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status as property. As a result, some limitations on free use and on unrestricted right 
of disposal were always present, and in many primitive communities this operated 
eventually to take slaves out of the category of property or at least to mark them off 
from other property forms.“ 


None of these cases represents slavery as an institution where the inter- 
personal relationships were important to the whole societal functioning. The 
general characterizations, however, can be said to hold for more extensive 
servitude with which we are dealing. 

The Ashanti, who constitute another large African kingdom on the Gold 
Coast west of Dahomey, represent an even more exemplary instance of house- 
hold slavery. To appreciate the significance of slavery here it is necessary to 
integrate it with the entire structural system of relationships. 

At first blush there seems to be a considerable similarity between Ashanti 
and Dahomean political organization. In theory the Ashanti king, like the 
Dahomean, was an autocratic ruler. The oral decrees which he issued were law, 
he was Lord Paramount of all the land, and succession was generally in the 
royal clan. Here, however, the comparison ends, for the development of 
Ashanti as a political state was unique and almost wholly from within. 

According to reports, the Ashanti were organized in olden days only into 
sibs with no territorial ties. Social organization and social control were thus 
aspects of a larger kinship organization. Conflicts between groups were settled 
“by a kind of ‘ordeal by battle’ between the leaders of the hostile factions. . . . 
This method of settling disputes did not possibly survive the growth of the 
family and clan into the tribe, for . . . we hear at a later date of warlike expedi- 
tions of tribe against tribe, which postulates the subsequent growth of military 
formations.’ These military formations were effected by gifted territorial 
leaders in an effort—subsequently successful—to ward off invasions of the 
Denkyira people. 

The growth of the territorial divisions themselves is most important for a 
complete understanding of the entire socio-political structure. But this must be 
viewed in relation to the matrilineal and matripotestal sibs and the household 
organization. Sib divisioning follows the blood ties and is therefore matrilineal. 
The family is differentiated from the sib primarily by the fact that while the 
latter is unilateral the former is either bi- or possibly multilateral. A family, 
which is coexistent with the household in most cases, consists of a housemaster 
and his wives of a different sib from the former, the unmarried children of both 
sexes and the married sons and their wives and children. In the same household 
might be included the housemaster’s mother, his younger brothers and un- 
married sisters, possibly the sons and daughters of the housemaster’s married 
sisters, and finally, household pawns and slaves. 


“ Herskovits, 1940, pp. 345-346. Rattray, 1929, p. 75. 
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The ‘‘father’”’ of such a household ruled over and controlled the following members 
of his establishment, subject always to consultation with its senior members who in 
turn consulted those below them: 

1. his younger brothers and sisters, and sister’s children. 

2. his grandchildren by his sons who had married his nieces, i.e., who had married 

cross-cousins. 

3. his household slaves and all the children of his female slaves, or of male slaves 

who had married his own female slaves; in a somewhat modified degree “‘pawns.” 

Over his wife or wives, his own children, his grandchildren (with the exception 
noted), he had considerably less control. All these belonged to another clan, and in 
spite of the fact that the incident of marriage had brought them under the roof of one 
who was not a clansman, and into a new territory or locality, they, in all really impor- 
tant matters would seek advice, and, if need be, assistance from the head of their own 
family who resided elsewhere and ruled over just such another family group.“ 


Sib organization and marriage rules effected an avunculate or “‘avuncular 
potestas.”” Within limits, the uncle held the power of life and death over his 
nephews and nieces, had the power to alter the personal status of certain in- 
dividuals by selling or pawning, to choose a wife for a nephew and a husband 
for a niece, and to compel their divorce. 

This system of relationships formed the basis for subsequent expansion and 
a political structure based more upon territorial than upon blood ties: 


Various family groups, in course of time, came under the head of one particular 
family, to whom, in all important matters, appeals were made. This process of amalga- 
mation went on in independent localities, and in this manner numerous Territorial 
Divisions grew up under different heads, independent and often rivals of each other. 
The lesser of these again tended to be merged into the greater, and at the period when 
Ashanti history begins, we find this people grouped into the five or six great Divisions. 
... To usea metaphor . . . , the family was like a circle. Later, lines of contact—at first 
weak and undefined—stretched from the centres of many such circles, and converged 
upon a point which was the centre of another, but greater eccentric circle, the house- 
father of which now came, at least nominally, to control the heads of all the lesser 
circles. These latter now assumed very much the nature of satellites grouped around a 
greater body. This central body was itself ever expanding and throwing out greater 
and yet greater concentric circles, each new ring embracing fresh systems, until, finally, 
the circumference of the largest circle of all formed the boundary of the kingdom. Its 
centre remained our original family-group—now the royal house—its head was still a 
house-father, but now also a King (Asante Hene). He governed a nation, but on lines 
exactly analogous to those on which, as a “‘father,” he still ruled his family.** 


It was the Denkyira invasion which gave the impetus to national organiza- 
tion. Out of military necessity certain territorial chiefs became leaders of other 
divisional chiefs over whom they had not formerly exercised control. The Ter- 


4? Tbid., p. 7. #8 Rattray, 1929, p. 63. Last italics mine. 
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ritorial Division of Kumas was the head of a kind of confederacy with a limited, 
central, sovereign authority. 

Considering the origin of the Kingdom it is not surprising to learn that the 
actual powers of the King, as well as of the chiefs of the various territorial 
divisions, were considerably limited. According to Rattray, 


A Chief’s duties and limitations*® are strictly defined by a whole series of instructions 
(which are publicly recited before him on the occasion of his enstoolment) . . . the most 
important of these instructions is the admonition never to act without the advice and 
concurrence of his councillors, who included the “Queen Mother.” Failure to accept 
such guidance and advice was a legitimate cause for destoolment. To all outward ap- 
pearance and to superficial observers, who included the populace, the Chief was an 
autocrat. In reality every move and command which appeared to emanate from his 
mouth had been discussed in private and been previously agreed upon by his coun- 
cillors, to whom every one in the tribe had access and to whom popular opinion on any 
subject was thus made known. . . . Although nominally the Ashanti Constitution was 
intended to appear to be autocratic, in correct practice it was democratic to a good 
degree. 


Communities consisting of many sibs gradually assumed a local character 
in the fashion outlined above. The chief of one household extended his domin- 
ion over the entire community, which might now be called a tribe. The govern- 
ment of each such tribe or community was patterned after the broader ter- 
ritorial governments, and had a very large measure of autonomy. Even within 
the community there was no strong central authority, and custom was still 
that of individual family groups. “ ... the interference of the chief with in- 
ternal family affairs was possibly very slight, and his authority in most matters 
only nominal.’ 

Succession to the stool was no more absolute. Although succession to the 
stool generally fell to a member of that particular kindred branch of the sib to 
which the stool belongs, the chieftainship might pass alternately from one 
branch to another or even in rotation. Nor was primogeniture the rule. 
“Brother may succeed brother; nephew, uncle; grandson, grandfather and the 
younger may be chosen before the elder.” There are three checks to the ap- 
pointment of the heir apparent: the chief and queen mother, who are his 
selectors; the chief’s counselors, who must approve the selection; and a secret 
group of officials who carry off the stool upon the death of a chief until the suc- 
cessor has been approved. This procedure is the same for the lesser chiefs as 
well as for the royal household. 

From this rather extended description of the social and political organiza- 
tion of the Ashanti, it is apparent that these two aspects of the social structure 


49 In kind, the chief’s duties and prerogatives can be generalized to include those of the King 
as well. 


5° Rattray, 1929, p. 72. 5! Tbid., p. 72. 8 Jhid., p. 84. 
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are historically and actually closely interrelated. In practice neither the King 
nor the chiefs are invested with absolute control over the people and the land. 
Socio-economic classes are fairly well delimited, but there is no indication that 
wealth per se is an important class symbol or that any individual or group of 
individuals enhanced prestige at the expense of the masses by vast accumula- 
tions.® 

The Ashanti recognize three classes of servants, the first of which is, in 
reality, not a servant group but a status of social subordination. The term 
Akoa refers to the position to which a person is born with respect to certain 
other members of the family, sib, tribe, territory, and state respectively, who 
are termed wura (master). A man’s nephew and niece are the uncle’s nkoa, 
a man’s wife is her uncle’s akoa, a subject of a small chief is the latter’s akoa, 
while the small chief is the akoa of the greater, and so on in ascending order 
until we reach the petty kings who are koa (plural) of the King of Ashanti. 

Awowa designates the status of a pawn of an individual or group outside the 
circle to which he owed natural subjection, the akoa group. Since a person was 
under the power of his uncle rather than the father, only the uncle and blood 
relatives of the father’s household had the right to pawn that person for a debt 
or to raise a sum. The pawn was kept until the principal was repaid, his labor 
being considered as interest. In no way was the awowa considered inferior; he 
still had his sib to back him up in case of maltreatment on the part of the 
creditor. Whenever possible he would most surely be redeemed. The creditor 
had the right to marry a female pledge, though he usually gave her to a 
nephew, and would share the bride price with the pawn’s sib. 

If the family of a pawn fell into further debt, or for other reasons needed 
extra sums, it might sell the pawn outright. The transaction was consummated 
before witnesses, sib members of the seller and the purchaser and representa- 
tives of the chief. After the price was paid, “the Chief’s representative would 
say, ‘So-and-so is now no longer of such-and-such an abusa (sib), he now be- 
longs to such-and-such a one; he is a ¢rammannipa (bought man) or akoattororo 
(real slave)’.’ Such a slave had merely transferred his akoa, or “natural sub- 


53 Even the stool, or chief, was not rich in capital, owing to the rather democratic system of 
recompense for work received which obtained among artisans of the royal household: 

“The revenue collected was thus always circulating; even a powerful Stool was not really rich 
in capital upon which it could lay hands at a moment’s notice. A Stool’s wealth was potential and 
lay in the prosperity of its subjects. The idea of a Chief as being a man personally wealthy was un- 
known. A Stool might have a reserve fund—generally in connexion with the dead—but this 
capital did not belong to the individual who occupied the Stool. An admirable principle prevailed 
whereby everything a Chief brought with him when he came upon the Stool became sunk in the 
Stool property. If he were destooled, he could not take anything away without special permission, 
even what had been his own property before he became Chief. So strict was this rule that it ap- 
plied even to the wives whom he married before he became Chief. In consequence of this law 
a Chief never regarded his tenure of office as a possible occasion in which he might enrich himself. 
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jection,” to another blood group, and enlarged the numbers—hence the power 
—of the latter. He was now subject to both the duties and the privileges of 
another sib; he still had group support and was under avuncular authority. 

Finally there was another group of individuals—the Odonko—who were ex- 
pressly purchased abroad as slaves. For the most part they were purchased 
at slave markets, but they might also be prisoners of war. In such a case there 
is no evidence that all or most of the spoils fell to the King, Chief, or any special 
group. According to the only direct reference: 


All loot had in theory to be pooled, when the Commander-in-Chief shared it out. A 
soldier who dared to have sexual intercourse with a captive girl was liable to be killed— 
“he had seduced the Chief’s wife.”” There seemed to be some distinction, however, be- 
tween prisoners made during the actual battle and those caught in retreat... . The 
former went into the general pool, the latter fell to the smaller pool of the particular 
Captain whose men had made the capture.® 


Slavery thus played a role among the Ashanti much different from chattel 
slavery among the Dahomeans. Not only was there no great accumulation of 
labor service in the royal domain, but the slave system itself was more inti- 
mately associated with the large household and family organization. The real 
slaves, or odonko, were at first chattels, it is true. They were well treated, how- 
ever, and in almost all cases slave children were adopted into the family. Such 
adopted children were treated just as well as free children. In fact the house- 
hold father usually preferred the adopted child to the child of his free wife, 
inasmuch as the former was more subject to his authority than the latter. 
Indeed, over the children of his slave wife he had considerably more authority 
than the uncle over his free children. A typical informant remarked, “If I 
bought the mother myself, then I could pawn or sell her children without con- 
sulting my uncle; he would have to consult with his abusa (sib members) be- 
fore doing the like to his nephews and nieces. I would not openly say so, but I 
preferred my slave children to my children by a doehye awadie (free wife).’™ 

Avuncular authority was resented by the father of a household, and the 
acquisition of adopted slave children tended to reinforce the process of change 
from the earlier sib control to the later territorial control. That is to say, a man, 
in addition to his avuncular privileges in the sib, might gain the polestas over 
his immediate family as well, at once accentuating household ties and con- 
solidating the bi- or multi-lateral family at the expense of the unilateral sib. 


A destooled Chief was generally allowed one wife, a young boy servant, and a little gold-dust; he 
was then banished to some small village, and was on no account permitted to return to the capital 
town, on pain of death.” (Ibid., p. 116.) 

 Tbhid., p. 53. % Ibid., p. 125-126. Tbid., p. 40. 

8? The entire system of territorial divisions, it must not be forgotten, was after all modelled 
upon the expansion and amalgamation of family groups, with a correspondingly larger number 
of members of the household under the direct control of the head. 
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Slavery as an institution did not serve a simply productive economic function. 


More significantly it played an important part in the dynamic interrelations he 
between sib and household, in the slowly changing system of roles and status nu 
of the various units of social organization.** Household slavery, both his- st 
torically and functionally, served to strengthen the immediate family socially m 
and economically, and was comparable to debt servitude among the Daho- m 
means, although more democratic political forces mitigated against any ex- N 


tensive form of chattel slavery. The King had no special share of war booty, Ww 
nor did he hold his stool by means of, or for the purpose of, acquiring great R 
riches.*® 


Household slavery and chattel slavery cannot be distinguished primarily 


by their sources, nor should they be distinguished by numbers. The Ashanti, ~ 
for instance, carried on an extensive slave trade. Rather these two aspects of je 
compulsory servitude can best be evaluated on the basis of their differential 
functional integration with the social structure. In brief, chattel slavery may be a 
expected to occur in those societies where.there is a tendency to reinforce auto- ti 
cratic rule by means of wealth symbols, and where that process results in a a 
rather strongly demarcated class structure. Household slavery, on the other . 
hand, is likely to occur in groups where autocratic control tends to be general- . 
ized to family (or extended family) organization so that compulsory servitude 
strengthens an existing or potential patria potestas. It follows that the relation- t 
ships between the master and the slave in the latter case are much more per- ‘ 
sonal than in the former. ‘ 
III 
Two tribal groups have been deliberately chosen as examples of complex 


primitive societies where war and a system of sub- and super-ordination were 
important aspects of the cultural orientation but where slavery as an institu- 
tion had not taken root. It is believed that a functional analysis of these phe- 
nomena among them will further validate the above conclusions regarding the | 
relationship of slavery to social patterning and to social and economic forces. 

In a number of Sudanese and East African societies a caste-like situation 
exists, where one group has vanquished another so that “a whole group 
appears hereditarily clothed with higher rank or doomed to a subordinate posi- 
tion.”’® A special case among them is the Azande.* 


58 One might add parenthetically that slaves—either those recruited abroad, or those cap- 
tured in the civil wars—also constituted a reservoir of sacrificial victims for funerary purposes. This 
practice was not nearly so extensive as among the Dahomeans or Northwest Coast Indians of 
America, however, and was probably incidental to the origin and development of the slave sys- 
tem among the Ashanti. 

5° The Ashanti material as reported here is based on R. S. Rattray’s excellent accounts, 
1923 and 1929, widely quoted throughout. 60 Lowie, 1927, p.42 
*t The primary sources used in the following descriptive analysis are: Evans-Pritchard, 1937; 
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The Zande nation with a population of some two millions is of extremely 
heterogeneous origin and in the days before British domination was split into 
numerous chiefdoms which, although sometimes warring with one another, 
still possessed a common language, culture, and (with some exceptions) a com- 
mon ruling class. This great politico-cultural unit, occupying an area approxi- 
mately 470 miles east-west and 150 miles north-south in the region of the 
Nile-Congo divide, is the final outcome of a series of militaristic advances 
which began about 1750, emanating from the country north of the Ebomu 
River. The leaders of this final wave were known as the Avongara, who today 
compose the important ruling class. 


The Zande empire was split into a number of kingdoms founded by adventurous princes 
who preferred tu carve out domains for themselves rather than to remain in feudal sub- 
jection to father or brother. . . . 

Each king rules over what we may designate a tribe, a population living under one 
administration which maintains peace within its borders and initiates military expedi- 
tions and organizes defence along its boundaries. Each kingdom is separated from the 
next by a wide fringe of unpopulated bush. The king is invariably a member of the rul- 
ing Vongara aristocracy who form an exclusive caste into which no commoner can gain 
admittance. Birth into the clan of the Avongara alone gives aristocratic privileges. 


Overcoming some of their Sudanic-speaking relatives who had preceded 
them in the area, they also subjugated and absorbed some of the Bantu- 
speaking peoples of the Upper Uelex area, but were prevented from making 
any great advances to the south of that river by the strong resistance of the 
Bantu Ababua and Mangbetu. About 1780 the territory of Gura (the eponym 
of the Avongara) was divided between his sons Tombo and Mabengo, each of 
whom enlarged his chiefdom and divided it among his sons until by the end 
of the nineteenth century Avongara chiefs had conquered some of the southern 
Nilotic tribes and were coming in conflict with the Dinkas in the east. As new 
provinces were brought under Zande rule Avongara deputies were imposed as 
local rulers, but little was done which would disturb the former political or- 
ganization. 

In general, the term Avongara refers to the ruling clan; the Ambomu con- 
sisted of those Zande clans that long ago were the neighbors of the Avongara 
and partners in their early victories. 


The term Auro, applied to the remaining population, is really used in two senses, 
either to signify all Azande not included in the Avongara or Ambomu, i.e., clans and 
peoples absorbed during the long process of conquest and expansion, or it may be ap- 
plied to foreigners not included in Zande society. Actually the term Azande is often 
used to refer to all members of the Zande conglomerate except the Avongara, so that it 


idem, 1929, 163-249; Seligman, 1932; Lagae, 1926, pp. 224 ff.; Larken, 1926, pp. 1-55; idem, 1927, 
pp. 85-134. ® Evans-Pritchard, 1937, pp. 14-16. 
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may be said of so-and-so that he is not a Vongara but a Zande, but the latter term is 
also in a wider sense used to include Avongara and commoners together, in contrast 
to foreigners who do not speak the Zande language.™ 


While a caste-like situation obtained between the ruling clan and the com- 
moner clans, there was considerable mobility within the latter themselves. The 
Ambomu especially kept in rather close touch with the court, and boast a 
larger number of rich commoners than exists among the other social groups. 

Slavery assumed little importance among the Azande; apparently debt- 
servitude did not even exist. At one time there seems to have been a consider- 
able number of slaves, but they consisted mostly of women in the chiefs’ 
households and at the service of the chiefs’ wives. A chief could, and often did, 
liberate captive slave women and elevate them to the status of wife. On the 
whole, however, slavery was an individual degradation, and was not widely 
spread or permanent enough to effect any pronounced economic benefits. It 
was not an institution, “the maintenance or suppression of which notably 
disturbs the aboriginal life.” 

Besides prisoners of war, the ways in which one could become a slave were 
as follows: 

1) The relatives of a person who had committed a serious crime against 
the chief were reduced to slavery, the culprit himself usually being executed. 

2) Acrime against a member of another clan could be expiated by payment 
in spears and the delivery of one or two women, who became slaves. 

3) Through tribute to or seizure by the chief (of women). 

4) Through marriage transactions, a woman being given as part of the 
bride price and remaining such a unit of exchange during subsequent transac- 
tions of the same nature. 

5) Through birth of a girl out of adultery; if the child were a boy, he was 
very often killed the day after his birth by the legitimate husband of the 
woman.” 

It is unnecessary to look beyond the history and nature of the political 
organization to explain the general unimportance of slavery among the Azande. 
In the course of annexing and consolidating their present territory, the con- 
quering group persevered in the policy of leaving the social and economic sys- 
tem of the subjugated peoples relatively unaltered. Chiefs of conquered groups 
were regarded as deputy chiefs and their sons would be educated at the court 
of their lord. These deputies superintended the carrying out of the chief’s or- 
ders, saw to the collection of dues, the supplying of laborers for the chief’s 
estate and meat for his household, the apprehension of criminals, the calling 
out of a district for war, the clearing of paths, and so on, toward all of which 
the subjects were expected to contribute. 


® Seligman, 1932, p. 496. 
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Azande wars were wars of conquest, not mere raids or local campaigns. 
Slaves were certainly taken, but the vast majority of the subjugated peoples 
were established as colonies, and became loosely amalgamated with the con- 
querors.* The members of the noble clan themselves do no physical labor, 
being economically unproductive. They rely for the necessities and luxuries of 
life upon the tribute and labor of commoners. The very large numbers of the 
latter made the use of slave labor—hence slave raids and slave trade—unneces- 
sary, if not unprofitable. Agriculture, as practised by the Azande, need not 
promise a greater yield in proportion to the number of hands employed. A 
plot is only cultivated for two years in succession, so that the farmer needs a 
considerable area, of which only part will be under cultivation during any one 
planting season. The nobles receive a fat living from agricultural returns and 
trade, are implicitly accepted by the commoners,® and inherit their distinctive 
status. In so far as slaves did exist, they were mostly females who supplemented 
the fat harems of chiefs and of some other nobles. 

To recapitulate, the Azande wars of conquest were responsible for the 
strong social cleavage between the Avongara conquerors and subjugated peo- 
ples, and the formation of a colonial system with a strong central kingdom. As 
a result of the colonial administration marked economic changes occurred 
within the conquered groups by virtue of the labor and tribute which they 
owed the Avongara. It was in the very fact, however, that these were wars of 
conquest, of extending tribal domains and suzerainty, that slavery came to be 
a negligible factor in the Azande political and economic structure. What 
emerged was a caste formation opposing the rulers on the one hand, and the 
ruled on the other, although among the latter there was considerable mobility. 
The peoples absorbed during the conquest were largely left to their own politi- 
cal organization, with the exception of an Avongara deputy appointed to rule 


* When captives were taken as slaves they were given to the chief, who would retain the 
choicest among them and give the rest to other nobles. Commoners, save a few in high position, 
received none. The usual custom in warfare, it seems, was to kill off those male warriors who 
showed too much resistance to assimilation. For this reason the greatest number of captive slaves 
were women and children. Their descendants were free and adopted into one of the clans. See 
Larken, 1926, pp. 101-102. 

® At least they were, prior to European intervention. The noble-commoner distinction is 
further accentuated by the widespread beliefs in magic, sorcery, and witchcraft that prevail among 
the Azande. Though it has been somewhat broken down upon European intervention, it still 
operates rather strongly among the commoners. See Evans-Pritchard, 1937, for an analysis of 
these beliefs and the enormously important role they play in the daily life of the Zande. Only 
nobles and commoners in very high position are immune from accusation of witchcraft. “Generally 
lesser people do not dare to consult the oracles about influential persons because their lives would 
be a misery if they insulted the most important men in their neighborhood.” In other ways, also, 
such as abstinence from joint meals of medicine and public dances, the nobles maintain their 
prestige. The political pattern of Zande life is quite apart from the motivating interests and rela- 
tionships of the bulk of commoners. 
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over each of them. The dominating Avongara clan, entry into which was by 
birth only, maintained a strict over-all military and political control. Rank 
was not dependent upon the disposition of wealth, nor did the king have to 
strengthen his position by means of economic objects; his prestige rested upon 
exclusive aristocratic privileges. Moreover, the wants of the nobles were satis- 
fied through colonial taxes and labor supply furnished for the king’s estate. It 
was not slave labor but a periodic service. In short, the functional integration 
of factors which culminated in chattel slavery among the Dahomeans and 
and Northwest Coast Indians was quite lacking among the Azande. As a result 
the economic utility of slaves as ‘things’ held little value for the ruling aris- 
tocracy. 

The Creek, as noted in the previous section, are another illuminating ex- 
ception to the occurrence of slavery among complex primitive groups. It is 
true that a “marked social stratification” is characteristic of Creek social and 
political organization. It is also true that warfare was extremely important to 
the system of acquired status to such a degree that ‘‘a complete account of the 
institution involves an almost complete account of the Creek social system.” 
As discrete units of the entire social structure, these aspects of socio-political 
organization are non-comparable with warfare, raids, and stratification either 
of the Northwest Coast Indians or the African tribes. Warfare among the 
Creek has come to be associated with the acquisition of intangible prestige 
symbols. Little or no booty was taken. In fact the frequent occurrence of war 
contrasted with the small size of the warring parties. The object was to bring 
back scalps, a very hazardous undertaking. For a young man to rise in status he 
had to acquire war names, the kind and number of the latter being in propor- 
tion to the number of scalps taken. As we have seen, a man might even have 
difficulty in winning a wife if he had not been to war and brought back at 
least one scalp. Political as well as social position depended largely on warlike 
feats. Thus while political power was vested in the relatively few high-ranking 
individuals (those with the greatest number of titles), they won popular ap- 
proval as living up to the “native ideals of what was highest and most worthy.” 

Within this status system the acquisition or display of wealth played no 
part. There was no drive for the working of larger domains. Not only were use 
and ownership rather evenly distributed, but the difference between rich and 
poor was very small. Moreover, political power was neither inherited nor auto- 
cratic. It depended upon deeds of bravery and was theoretically within the 
range of any but those in the lowest-ranking clans. Consequently there was a 
more or less continually shifting rank grading. Although titles—hence prestige 
—were passed on to successors and augmented clan prestige, rank remained 
essentially a matter of individual acts of valor. No individual or individuals 
could accumulate more than a certain number of status symbols. As a result 
there was neither agent nor reason for the acquisition of slaves as chattels. 
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The few prisoners of war that were taken were either sacrificed or—in the 
case of most women and children—adopted into the tribe to compensate for 
those lost in battle. 

Several factors operated against household slavery. There was clan grading, 
but none of the clans could achieve permanent position except through the 
renewed merit of its members. Matrilineal organization and matrilocal resi- 
dence also reduced the importance of the household to a minimum. First 
allegiance was to one’s clan. As is customary in matrilineal clan organization, 
an avuncular potestas prevailed: 


The father had no more to do with the discipline and education of his children than an 
alien. He could not punish their misconduct in any way, but he had such a right in 
some other man’s family, !.e., in the family of the man who had married his sister. It 
was the mother’s clansmen who might punish the children of their sister. The father 
might sit around and talk in his wife’s house but he had no authority there. He had full 
authority if he wished to exercise it in the house of his sister and her husband.® 


Because of the rather even distribution of property and lack of motivation for 
the acquisition of wealth, there was no tendency to strengthen the household. 
As a result the nuclear household was a rather unimportant unit of social or- 
ganization. 

Both the Azande and the Creek serve to strengthen our original observa- 
tions about the occurrence and properties of compulsory servitude. By relating 
that institution to the several aspects of socio-politico-economic organization 
we arrive at a resolution of the basic terminological difficulty inherent in the 
concept of slavery. Institutional slavery is then seen to consist of two related 
phenomena: chattel slavery and household slavery. On the one hand, chattel 
slavery derives from autocratic political control, slaves being concentrated in 
the hands of a few privileged individuals to be utilized as units of wealth and 
symbols of prestige and power. Chattel slaves are largely conceived of as things 
and are thus usually captives of war or victims of a well-developed slave trade 
with foreign markets. On the other hand, household slavery is integrated with 
the system of kinship organization. Here also economic forces assume a major 
role, but to the end of reinforcing the patriarchal family or the tendency toward 
that institution. Debt pawning is an important aspect of household slavery; 
forfeited pawns retain much or most of their status as a person but fall under 
the polestas of another family. This might occur wherever the father has the 
authority to sell or pawn members of his family and where the extension of his 
own familial hegemony, of securing more productive labor, enhances the social 
prestige of the patriarch. Where chattel slavery is not strongly developed, 
and the conditions for household slavery exist, foreign slaves may retain many 
of their personal rights and become members of the extended family. 


® Hewitt, 1939, p. 145. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In this essay an attempt has been made to support the thesis that the phe- 
nomenon of slavery consists of two similar classes of relationships based not 
upon respective sources of slaves, as has heretofore been intimated, but upon 
their functioning in closely related socio-economic processes. The arguments 
and analyses which have been brought to bear upon this problem have neces- 
sarily involved other hypotheses and theories of compulsory servitude, but 
only in so far as their introduction served the end of clarifying the implications 
of the main proposition. This paper has not been concerned with the historical 
or theoretical origins of slavery per se. For an understanding of the functions 
of institutional slavery in those groups where it does occur, however, it has 
been necessary to examine at least typical cases in which, though absent, it 
might be expected to have occurred. 

One can assert with a reasonable degree of assurance that where slavery is 
logically feasible it is likely to occur in those situations where the particular 
economic adjustment and organization have given rise to a status system based 
primarily on wealth and wealth symbols. Such a status system, it has been 
noted both in western Africa and the Northwest Coast of North America, re- 
sulted in a species of social sub- and super-ordination which is manifested, 
on the one hand, by the presence of, or tendency toward, a patriarchal family 
system, on the other by an autocratic socio-political organization. The prime 
importance of wealth objects in the hierarchy of prestige values operated to 
put varying degrees of social distance between family groups, between ex- 
tended kinship units, and ultimately between the heads of these units and the 
other members of the group. 

The purchase or acquisition of persons for compulsory servitude is a func- 
tion of these structuralized relationships. As well as acquisitive wars, the eco- 
nomic depression of individuals or of kin and family groups by a process of 
ever greater status differentiation, coupled with an ensuing autocratic develop- 
ment in the family and socio-political organizations, made the use of slave 
labor both feasible and desirable. Slaves might not only be displayed among 
other prestige objects but were also valuable for their creative activity. 

When the interrelationship of these factors is taken into consideration it 
becomes apparent that what is important to the concept of slavery is not the 
source of the slave—in-group debtor as opposed to out-group prisoner, captive, 
or extratribal trade object—but rather the forces indicated above, which con- 
verged to sanction a system of compulsory servitude irrespective of sources. 

Depending upon its point of articulation, slavery might be of the kind 
which has been called “‘chattel slavery” or of a character which prompted the 
term “household slavery.” This differentiation superficially suggests that which 
Thurnwald has made between Skilaverei and Knechtschaft. Actually, however, 
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there is a significant distinction in that the latter implies a difference in origin 
(hence in kind). Sklaverei, as so used, denotes extratribal slavery, Knecht- 
schaft debt slavery. Chattel slavery occurs where the necessary conditions for 
compulsory servitude are coupled with the achievement of a well-developed 
political or socio-political autocracy. There the distance between the one or 
few who exercise the greatest authority, and the mass, is so considerable as 
seldom if ever to be overcome by theoretical social mobility through the ac- 
quisition of wealth or property. The large number of slaves that devolves upon 
the autocrats and their immediate beneficiaries had either fallen largely 
without the family and kin protection or had been acquired abroad. In either 
case they tend to be treated like “things” rather than “persons.” They might 
be sacrificed or worked to death, since the owner has no fear of similar subjec- 
tion from internal causes. Chattel slavery operates to help maintain or widen 
the existing system of socio-economic distances. 

Where socio-political autocracy has not become so strong under these con- 
ditions a form of slavery occurs which functions to strengthen an actual or 
potential patriarchal family system. In such cases the slave tends to be treated 
like a member of the extended family in such a way that “his status as a human 
being invades to a considerable extent his status as property.” Although most 
debtor slaves were accorded this treatment as family slaves, those acquired 
abroad might fall in this category as well. It is suggested that the latter occur 
only in those societies where political autocracy is not highly developed in 
fact. Among groups in which both patriarchal authority and political au- 
tocracy coexist in such a system of prestige values and concomitant social 
stratification, both forms of servitude can be expected to occur (e.g., the 
Dahomeans). 

The need for inquiring more fully into what have heretofore been consid- 
ered in anthropological inquiry as the basic prerequisites for slavery—namely, 
strong social stratification and utility—was emphasized by MacLeod’s dis- 
cussion of the Creek. It has been shown above how the absence of the necessary 
condition of prestige values based upon wealth (and wealth symbolism) re- 
sulted in patterns of behavior which were incompatibie with compulsory servi- 
tude. War and social stratification had a much different articulation with the 
entire social structure than is to be found in slave societies. Superordinate 
authority and political institutions were relatively democratic, equally a re- 
sult of a different socio-economic orientation. These observations reinforce 
the proposed functional integration of forces necessary for the growth of the 
patriarchal family and political autocracy, hence to the conditions for the 
household and chattel varieties of slavery. 

Using the historical checks and functional approach and concepts intro- 
duced in this essay, it would be fruitful to attempt an analysis of the socio- 
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logical significance of slavery among the peoples of the near-eastern culture 
area, notably the Greco-Roman variants. The assumption that the several 
aspects of societal organization are integrated into a system, the relationships 
of which are more or less consistent with each other, is one which receives 
considerable support from a number of independent sociological and anthro- 
pological investigations. Where Nieboer failed to bridge the gap between primi- 
tive society and ancient western and far-eastern societies—to say nothing of 
slavery in the more recent growth of modern Western Civilization—it is pro- 
posed that a still further comparative study of slavery within this conceptual 
framework will confirm, refine, and probably expand the more general proposi- 
tions related to the nature of slavery as hypothesized in this essay. 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


67 As a part of his doctoral dissertation the writer undertook a detailed study of the more im- 
portant aspects of slavery in southern Babylonia during the Third Dynasty of Ur (to be pub- 
lished). By Ur III the peoples of southern Mesopotamia lived in large cities, had a highly complex 
contract economy based on extensive agriculture, crafts, and trade, had made remarkable contri- 
butions to architecture, metallurgy, and plastic arts, had a considerable written literature, an em- 
pire with a vast ruling bureaucracy, and an all-important temple organization. The social and 
cultural order of this period, in degree of economic and intellectual achievement, is comparable to 
that of empire Egypt. 

The data from the Third Dynasty of Ur are particularly interesting in that they contain both 
contextual! documentation on the character of slave relationships and philological] evidence on the 
essential forces underlying the institution. The evidence disclosed in part the fact that slaves were 
recruited from both the in-group and the out-group. Moreover, it was also shown that although 
the sign for slave (or maidservant) literally meant “foreign man,” “foreign woman,” the term had 
early been transferred to all individuals who became the “property” of another person. The ma- 
jority of the documents treated, in fact, refer to children sold by the parent(s) or of self-sale, for 
obvious motives. These sales stemmed from a kind of mortgage practice and amounted to debt 
slavery. There are at least two such cases which can only be interpreted as unredeemed pawns. 

The term for slave comprised not only debtor slaves but also persons acquired abroad, namely 
through trade. They were in large measure bought by certain family patriarchs, and increased the 
wealth and power of some such families over that of others. Their good treatment and partial 
retention or acquisition of personal status is evidenced from the need to differentiate them, after 
an interval, from menial hired workers. 

While the household slaves were acquired from abroad as well as from within, the temple and 
palace slaves—at least the bulk of them who worked the vast estates—seem to have been victims of 
numerous raids, punitive wars and wars of conquest. In the same way the slaves were an important 
factor in the social stratification of families, they also permitted the palace to expand and consoli- 
date its political hegemony by releasing field workers for army service. Slaves thus served at once 
to implement the enormous holdings of the royal domains and o maintain a considerable distance 
between the interpersonal relationships of town life, on the one hand, and the palace-temple activi- 
ties, on the other. 

The functions of household and chattel slavery, as well as the integration of slavery with the 
socio-economic and political institutions, in Ur III were seen to agree in most particulars with 
those predictable from previously formulated hypotheses. 
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NOTES ON THE DOMESTICATION OF REINDEER 


By N. T. MIROV 


NFORMATION on the domestication of reindeer has been existent for a 

long time. Casual remarks about tamed reindeer can be found in old Chinese 
annals, in Rashiduddin’s History of the Mongols, in the travels of Marco Polo, 
and in descriptions by some Scandinavians, such as Ohthere. Since the con- 
quest of Siberia by the Russians our knowledge of reindeer domestication has 
been greatly enriched. Early Siberian travelers, such as Pallas (27),* Georgi 
(9), Sarychew (30), Wrangel (39), and Middendorf (23), to mention just a 
few, all contributed at least some information on either the wild or the domes- 
ticated reindeer. Later, at the end of the nineteenth century, German ge- 
ographers, Hahn (12) for one, attempted to develop certain general theses 
from the information available. But not until the beginning of the present 
century did the problem of reindeer domestication become the subject of 
thorough investigation. Between 1916 and 1920 Sirelius (33) published an 
account of the nature and time of reindeer domestication. Almost at the same 
time Laufer’s treatise (19) on the subject appeared, followed by Wiklund’s work 
(38) and by Hatt’s “Notes on Reindeer Nomadism”’ (13). The subject was criti- 
cally reviewed in 1928 by Maksimov (21). 

Wiklund (38) considered that there were four independent centers of rein- 
deer domestication; Hatt (13) and Maksimov (21) believed that taming of 
reindeer by the Lapp originated independently from the southern Siberian cen- 
ter of domestication; and Laufer (19) supposed that reindeer husbandry 
started in southern Siberia and was transmitted to the Lapp by the Samoyed. 
The importance of southern Siberia as a center of domestication is emphasized 
equally by Laufer, Hatt, and Maksimov. It is natural to expect that even in 
such a comprehensive work as that of Laufer some questions still need clarifica- 
tion. The purpose of this review is to present some additional information on 
the domestication of reindeer, and point out some statements of previous in- 
vestigators that do not appear to be correct. 


PAST AND PRESENT DISTRIBUTION OF REINDEER IN EURASIA 

In prehistoric times wild reindeer were distributed over the Eurasian con- 
tinent to a larger extent than now. Reindeer bones have been found in the 
caves of the ancient inhabitants of Germany and France. 

Middendorf (23) and Radde (29) give the following picture of the distribu- 
tion of reindeer at the middle of the nineteenth century: Pallas (27) wrote in 
1776 that reindeer were abundant in the Bashkir country, on the western 
slopes of the Urals, around Ufa, latitude 56° N. Gmelin (10), in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, recorded the occurrence of wild reindeer around the 
city of Tver (now Kalinin) northwest of Moscow, latitude 57° N.; in the Urals 
the southern limit extended even farther south, to 46° N. The reindeer has 


* Numbers refer to bibliography at end of article. 
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never been reported in the Caucasus; neither has it been found in the high 
mountains of Central Asia, west of the Altai Mountains, that is, in Tarbaga- 
tai, Tien Shan, and the Pamirs. East of the Urals the southern boundary 
described a broad arc north of the steppes of West Siberia, and along the Ob it 
descended to the Altai region. There the occurrence of wild reindeer was re- 
corded by Humboldt (14), probably after Gebler according to Middendorf 
(23), on the river Chulysham, which flows from the south to Lake Teletskoe. 
Although there are many reasons to believe that domesticated reindeer had 
been there before Europeans visited that region, I was unable to find in the ac- 
counts of the travelers who visited there any indication of their presence. 
Reaching the Altai, the boundary line turned east and then followed along the 
Sayan Mountains to Transbaikalia, retreating north in the steppe patches and 
advancing south along the mountain ridges. Along the river Shilka it turned 
north, to latitude 52-53° N., described an arc north of the Amur grasslands, 
crossed this river at latitude 49° N., and reached the Pacific south of the bay 
Hadji. Domesticated reindeer also were found on the island of Sakhalin. As 
far as the northern limit of its distribution is concerned, reindeer were found 
on all islands of the Arctic Ocean visited by man, except Kolguev Island (41). 
Broadly speaking, the area occupied by reindeer coincided with the distribu- 
tion of larch (Larix europea, L. sibrica, and L. dahurica), although Midden- 
dorf thinks that there is no direct relation between reindeer and this tree. 

The map on page 314 shows the southern limit of reindeer distribution in 
the middle of the last century. This boundary line is drawn mostly according 
to Middendorf (23) and to Radde (29), and it appears to be, in Siberia at 
least, about the same as the original southernmost limit of reindeer distribu- 
tion before the Russians advanced to Siberia. 

In the present distribution of reindeer, the southern boundary is pushed 
up north considerably, and with the exception of small areas in the Sayan 
Mountains, no reindeer are found south of the Trans-Siberian railroad. The 
new Soviet Atlas (5) shows on map 158 the present occurrence of domestic 
reindeer. The information is somewhat misleading, as on the map reindeer and 
elk are grouped together. It should be noted that in the Russian language the 
reindeer is called severnye oleni, northern deer; very often the adjective north- 
ern is omitted and oleni (plural) might mean both reindeer and elk. The oleni 
preserve in the Altai region shown on the Soviet Atlas map probably is not a 
reindeer establishment but rather an elk preserve. 

With the advance of Russian colonization in Siberia, especially along the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, the continuity of reindeer habitat in East Siberia was 
broken, and at present the southernmost haunts of wild reindeer and the few 
remaining herds of domesticated reindeer appear as isolated patches in the 
mountains of southern Siberia. But nevertheless it appears highly probable 
that these mountains, which in some places extend into Mongolia, always 
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formed a barrier beyond which reindeer did not occur. It is not clear why the 
reindeer has not been found in the Tien-Shan Mountains and in the Pamirs, 
where high plateaus and alpine pastures seem to offer a proper environment 
for the animal. 


PEOPLES ENGAGED IN REINDEER HUSBANDRY 


At present, or in some instances in the recent past, the following peoples 
keep reindeer as a domesticated animal: 


Uralo-Altaic Group Paleo-Asiatic Group 
A. Finno-Ugrian Chukchi 

1) Lapp Koryak 

2) Karelian Yukaghir 

3) Zyrian Chuvan 

4) Ostyak Giliak 

5) Vogul Yenisei Ostyak 
B. Tungus 

1) Tungus proper 

2) Lamut 


3) Oroki and other small tribes 
C. Samoyed 
D. Turko-Tatar! 
1) Yakut 
E. Turkisized Samoyed-Yeniseian 
of Southern Siberia 
1) Irkutsk Soyot 
2) Uriankhai Soyot 
3) Karagas 
4) Kamasin 


The ethnic composition of most of the reindeer-keeping peoples, except 
Samoyed and their southern kin, is relatively simple. Not counting Yakut, 
whose importance as reindeer breeders is insignificant, these peoples are Tun- 
gus, Ugro-Finn or Paleo-Asiatic. As far as Samoyed tribes are concerned, their 
ethnography is more complicated. A brief historical sketch of the Samoyed 
stock may help in this case. 

Man lived in Siberia in the Pleistocene, being a contemporary of the mam- 
moth and the rhinoceros. The dolichocephalic southern Siberian neolithic 
people, the Yeniseian, had no genetic link with the blond race that invaded 
Siberia from the south. This blond race of Ding-ling (Di-li) had been widely 
distributed in Central Asia at the dawn of Chinese history. 


? Turkic tribes of southern Siberia do not keep reindeer. Neither do Mongol and Buriat. Yakut 
originally did not keep reindeer but they do now to a certain extent, probably adopting domestica- 
tion of the animals from the surrounding Tungus. 
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The Ding-ling had lived from time immemorial in the basin of the Yellow 
River. Towards the end of the fifth century B.c., they were forced to migrate 
from their home to the north. Their last migration was recorded in the fourth 
century of our era. In the Altai-Sayan region they mixed with the Turkic 
tribes (which at that time were already in possession of that area), and formed 
the Uigur nation. The Uigur mixed with the Yeniseian, giving origin to the 
Ugro-Samoyed tribes. Under pressure from the south, most of these tribes 
were pushed farther north, but some escaped into wooded mountains of the 
Sayan-Baikal region, which even now is a very inaccessible country, and prob- 
ably to the eastern Altai. The small tribes, remnants of the Samoyed, also 
escaped to the mountains and at present are more or less Turkisized, but they 
still retain many Samoyed words in their language and the names of Samoyed 
clans are found among them. One tribe, the Kamasin, spoke Samoyed until 
the middle of the last century. The Kamasin, who live in the southwestern 
part of the Kansk district, at present are almost completely Russianized and 
have abandoned reindeer breeding; the Karagas, who live on the rivers Ona, 
Oka, and Yia, still have reindeer, as well as the Irkutsk Soyot (clan Irkit, who 
live between Lake Ilchir and the sources of the Kitoi,) and the Todja clan of 
the Soyot of the Uriankhai region, the present Tannu-Tuwa Republic. Car- 
ruthers? mentions that besides the Todja clan, the Saljak tribe may keep rein- 
deer at the headwaters of Khua-Kem, and small numbers of reindeer keepers 
are to be found among the Oina tribe on the south side of the Sayans, but 
Grumm Grshimailo*® says that Carruthers’ statement is due to a misunder- 
standing. 

TYPES OF REINDEER HUSBANDRY 


Maksimov (21) distinguishes several types of reindeer husbandry. One is 
the Lapp type, which is characterized by the well-organized milking of large 
herds, the use of watchdogs in herding, and by the use of reindeer as a draft 
animal. The Lapp use a peculiar form of sledge resembling a small boat cut 
in half. Only one reindeer is attached to a sledge. 

The second type is found among the Samoyed, Zyrian, Ostyak, and Vogul. 
The herds are very large. Milking is not practised.* The use of dogs in herding 
is widespread and of great importance. Reindeer are used for drawing rather 
high sledges (marty) having two runners, two or even three or four animals 
being hitched to a sledge. 

The third type is used by Tungus, Karagas, Irkutsk Soyot, and the Uriank- 
hai Soyot. The herds are usually small. The reindeer is used only as a pack or 
saddle animal; only northern Tungus occasionally use it both for riding and for 


? Carruthers, 1914, p. 212. 
3 Grumm Grshimailo, 1926, v. 3, p. 44, footnote 2. 
* However, see “Milking Habits” herewith. 
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drawing sledges. Milking is practised, but on a limited scale, so that the fresh 
milk is used as a delicacy rather than a staple food.‘ Some Tungus tribes in 
northeastern Siberia do not milk reindeer at all. Watchdogs generally are not 
employed in reindeer herding. 

The fourth type is represented by the Chukchi and the Koryak. The herds 
are very large; milking is not practised; the reindeer is used for drawing sledges; 
and watchdogs are used in herding. 

There are some minor types of reindeer husbandry, such as that of the 
Yakut or the settled Ostyak or the woods’ Samoyed. The last two tribes keep 
reindeer near the houses. 

Maksimov states that the Karelian acquired domesticated reindeer from 
the Lapp, and that the Zyrian, Ostyak, and Vogul learned reindeer manage- 
ment from the Samoyed. The Yakut, Yukaghir, and probably Chuvan also 
cannot be classified among the original reindeer peoples. 

Hatt (13) and Maksimov (21) advance a theory that Lapp reindeer domes- 
tication originated independently from that of the eastern nomads, and that 
the former was adopted from the Normans not earlier than the end of the 
ninth century. Both Hatt and Maksimov base their opinion chiefly on Oh- 
there’s narrative about his reindeer herd, dated 890 a.p. (6). Laufer does not 
attach much importance to Ohthere’s statement and considers that the Lapp 
adopted reindeer domestication from the Samoyed. At present the relation of 
Lapp reindeer husbandry to that of the rest of the reindeer peoples is not alto- 
gether clear. The problem needs further study. It should be mentioned that in 
the old days Samoyed lived farther west than now. Slytter (as quoted by 
Hatt, 13) in 1693 found Samoyed on Onega Bay on the White Sea. Therefore 
a contact between the Samoyed and the Lapp was not so improbable as Mak- 
simov insists. 


DEGREE OF DOMESTICATION 


The reindeer of the Chukchi and the Koryak are only slightly tamed and 
may be rega.ded as in a primitive state of domestication. Reindeer are more 
jomesticated among the Tungus, who use them as pack and saddle animals. 
The highest degree of domestication is found among the South Siberian Turkic- 
speaking tribes. Carruthers (7) gives a vivid description and photographs of 
the reindeer-tending Todja tribe, living in the remotest corner of the Uriankhae 
territory between the Sisti-Kem and the upper reaches of the Khamsara. The 
reindeer here are unherded by the nomads and are very tame. They graze 
unattended, never go too far away from camp, and “‘at dusk . . . return of their 
own accord, not only to the encampment, but to the actual tents of their 
rightful owners.”’ They wander around the tents, begging for salt, and permit 
small children to ride on them from one end of the camp to the other. Todja 
people do not castrate reindeer, according to Olsen (26), but Hatt (13) ques- 
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tions the reliability of Olsen’s report. This practice is rather widespread among 
the other reindeer peoples. Castration is usually done by crushing the glands 
with the teeth or by biting through the sperm ducts. Manchen-Helfen (22), 
who visited the Todja people in 1929, ventured to say, following Schmidt and 
Koppers (31), that the reindeer was domesticated first by that people and that 
probably it was the first domesticated animal. Manchen-Helfen supports his 
argument with the remark that only Todja catch and tame wild reindeer; 
very often wild reindeer come to an encampment in company with domestic 
animals and in a very short time become domesticated. Only Todja cross the 
wild and the domesticated reindeer. 

Minchen-Helfen’s statement is in contradiction to information obtained 
by Carruthers from the Uriankhai natives that domesticated reindeer and 
wild reindeer never mingle, and that the Todja Uriankhai never catch the wild 
animals alive and do not domesticate them. Despite this difference of opinion, 
it appears to be a well established fact that the degree of domestication is 
higher among the tribes who had lived in close contact with the cattle-breeding 
peoples of northwestern Mongolia, and lowest farther north. 

The Soyot domesticated reindeer is a much stronger animal than either the 
wild reindeer of that region or the northern domesticated animal. The northern 
reindeer has a much weaker spine, and in riding it the Tungus put the saddle 
on the shoulders of the animal, while the Todja Soyot ride “horse fashion,” 
placing the saddle on the middle of the body. 


MILKING HABITS 


As one phase of advanced domestication, milking practice deserves some 
attention. Present conditions are rather artificial, and it is possible that the 
practice of milking has been introduced in places where it had never been prac- 
tised before. Generally speaking, the reindeer is not ‘‘a milk-furnishing animal, 
and has been forced by man into assuming a role which is denied to it by na- 
ture” (19). Use of reindeer milk, and preparation of various products from it 
as well as milking habits vary a great deal among the reindeer peoples. Ac- 
cording to Maksimov (21), the Lapp milk the does regularly. Johan Turi (36) 
says that “in olden days they milked a great deal because there was no other 
food but milk and meat.” Occasionally Lapp suck the reindeer milk. But Chap- 
man (8) remarks that “milking by the Lapp is very arduous and a difficult 
task, the animals each giving such a very small quantity of milk. The does. . . 
never become entirely tame .. . and object strongly to being milked. Each 
animal must first be lassoed and caught; it is then tied by the horns to a pole 
or a tree. One woman holds it while another hastily does the milking.”’ Ber- 
natzik (3) also mentions that the does are difficult to milk and that the nomad 
Lapp prefer to milk goats. It is no wonder that lately milking has fallen some- 
what into disuse with the Lapp. Zyrian do not milk reindeer. Among the 
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Samoyed, according to some authors, milking is not practised (27, 32, 21). 
But Middendorf (23) reported that in his time, that is, in the middle of the 
nineteenth century, on the lower Yenisei (north of latitude 68° N.) and in the 
Pyasina, the people occasionally used reindeer milk ‘‘as a delicacy,” and that he 
enjoyed reindeer milk as a substitute for cow’s milk, although not in great 
quantity. Vassilkovsky (37) describes reindeer milking in the Samoyed coun- 
try as a difficult task, which is performed only in a corral with the use of a 
lasso, in a manner similar to the Lapp method of milking. The milkmaid slaps 
her hand on the udder to empty it of milk. Novossiltzev (25) mentions that 
Samoyed occasionally suck the doe after they fell and tie her. Generally, how- 
ever, Samoyed do not milk their reindeer. 

The Chukchi have never made a practice of milking reindeer regularly, 
although they occasionally use reindeer milk of which they are apparently very 
fond. Bogoras (4) describes in the following way the milking habits of the 
Chukchi: “Early in the summer the herdsman may catch one of the does with 
fawn, strike her to the ground, and try to suck some milk from her udder, 
although she may kick desperately all the while. The man has to strike the 
udder with his fist just as the fawn does with his forehead to cause a more 
abundant flow of milk. Sometimes the milk that has been sucked out is spit 
into a bladder and brought home as a rare present.” These milking operations 
are not repeated too often, as the fawn would starve, and each operation yields 
not more than half a glassful. 

Koryak also as a rule do not milk reindeer. The doe will not allow herself 
to be milked. In case of necessity, however, the man ‘‘throws the doe on the 
ground and sucks the milk from the udder, like fawns” (16). Some Koryak 
living near the Tungus, however, have learned to milk reindeer. 

Among the Tungus tribes milking habits vary a great deal. Yenisei Tungus 
suck the does (Rychkoff, as quoted by Maksimov, 21). Gizhiga Tungus oc- 
casionally use the “suck and spit”? method described above (Bogorodsky, as 
quoted by Maksimov, 21). The Lamut of Kamchatka were not acquainted with 
reindeer milking in the middle of the last century. On the other hand the Tun- 
gus of Transbaikalia in as early as the eighteenth century knew how to prepare 
cheese and kumiss from reindeer milk (Georgi, 9). Finally the Tungus of 
Yakutia use only fresh reindeer milk. It is of interest to note that the Yakut 
themselves do not milk reindeer and, in general, keep this animal only inci- 
dentally (19), perhaps having learned reindeer husbandry from the Tungus. 
Ayan Tungus often use reindeer milk with their tea (a habit probably acquired 
from the Russians), and churn butter by attaching a container filled with milk 
to a pack reindeer while travelling from one place to another (Hatt, 13, quoting 
Pekarski and Tsvietkov). Turning to the southern Siberian and Uriankhai 
tribes, we observe there the most advanced use of reindeer milk. Komarov 
(18), who visited the winter quarters of the Irkutsk Soyot near Lake IIchir, 
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found in their quarters large supplies of sour milk, although he does not say 
whether it was reindeer milk or mare’s milk. I believe he meant the former, 
since Russians always call mare’s sour milk “kumiss.”’ At the end of the last 
century the Karagas milked their reindeer regularly and sold it to the Russian 
colonists (17). 

Among the Todja clan of the Uriankhai, reindeer are milked regularly 
twice a day. ‘‘Milking continues from the time of calving as long as the reindeer 
gives milk, which is commonly from the end of May until the beginning of 
September. In the winter reindeer do not produce any milk. The women always 
do the milking. . . . [A woman sits] on the right side of the reindeer and milks 
with her right hand only.’ As far as is known, the milking is always done by 
hand. Sucking the milk with the mouth seems to be unknown among the 
Soyot. Ordinarily each reindeer gives 1 to 2 large coffee cups of milk each day. 
The milk is yellow, thick, and fatty (26). From the milk the Todja prepare 
butter, cheese, and other products. 

It is seen from the above description of the milking habits of the reindeer 
nomads—and Maksimov (21) strongly emphasizes this point—that the most 
advanced use of reindeer milk is found among the reindeer-riding tribes of the 
Sayan Mountains, that is, the tribes that had formerly been living in close 
contact with the horse and cattle breeders of northwestern Mongolia. Formerly 
probably the reindeer-breeding tribes also lived in the eastern Altai Mountains, 
bordering the Minusinsk steppes and the western part of the Uriankhai ter- 
ritory. The farther north from this region the more primitive milking becomes, 
until it disappears completely in the northern regions of Siberia. It is difficult 
at present to link the milking industry of the Lapp with the development of 
reindeer milking among the Siberian nomads. 

Maksimov (21) points out an apparent paradox that on one hand the rein- 
deer-keeping tribes of the Sayan region are the most advanced reindeer domes- 
ticators, because the making of dairy products from milk is a decided cultural 
advance, but on the other hand they are far behind the northern peoples 
(Samoyed, Chukchi, Koryak) in their mode of using reindeer for transporta- 
tion, as they do not attach the animals to a sledge. Maksimov’s opinion is that 
these two cultural processes developed independently, and that the use of 
reindeer for sledge pulling was developed after most of the Samoyed were 
pushed north by the southern invader of the Minusinsk region. The driving of 
reindeer was thus an imitation of the dog-driving practice of the north. But in 
old days dog driving was practised by the Kirghiz of the south (19), and so it 
might be possible that the Samoyed had been acquainted with the hitching of 
reindeer to some kind of vehicle before their exodus to the north. It may be 
that attempts, perhaps not very successful, were first made to hitch reindeer to 


5 The horse-breeding nomads of Central Asia (Kazak) milk their mares from the left side or 
from behind. The tribes of Altai milk mares from the right side (20). 
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a two-wheeled cart, rather than to a sledge. An additional discussion of this 
topic will be given later when the historical evidence of reindeer domestication 


is considered. 
EARLY ACCOUNTS OF DOMESTICATION 


Laufer (19) was the first to investigate the information on domestic rein- 
deer found in early Chinese documents. He tells about a Buddhist monk, 
Huei Shen, who in A.D. 499, visited a kingdom, Fu-sang, situated far off in the 
northeastern ocean.® ‘“‘The people there have vehicles drawn by horses, oxen, 
and stags. They raise deer . . . and make cream from their milk.” Pointing out 
the fantastic description of Fu-sang, whose geographic location is ambiguous, 
Laufer thinks that the deer mentioned by Huei Shen is the domesticated rein- 
deer of the Baikal region. Vehicles drawn by the reindeer were, according to 
Laufer, sledges.’ Maksimov (21), who used Father Hyacinth’s translation (15) 
of Huei Shen’s account, insists that the word in the original narrative meant 
wheeled carts instead of sledges. Father Hyacinth’s translation runs as follows: 
“There are carts drawn by the horse, the ox, the deer. The inhabitants keep 
deer. From their milk they make kumiss.’”’ Minor differences between the two 
translations are, of course, not important, but Father Hyacinth’s choice of the 
word “carts” probably explains how the South Siberian tribes got the idea of 
using reindeer for drawing vehicles. Maksimov (21) thinks that since the cattle- 
and horse-breeding nomads of northern Mongolia used only carts, Huei Shen’s 
account merely records an unsuccessful attempt of the Fu-sang people to 
hitch reindeer to carts. Maksimov also points out that Laufer’s (19) insistence 
on the word “‘cream”’ is not correct; Father Hyacinth’s translation refers to an 
elaborate fermented product made from reindeer milk, which of course signifies 
a definite cultural advance in reindeer husbandry. Hatt’s (13) remark that in 
reindeer milk the cream does not rise, as cow’s milk does, seems to substantiate 
Father Hyacinth’s choice of the word. Moreover, Laufer (19) states that the 
peoples of northern Asia do not convert reindeer milk into any products; this is 
not correct, as the foregoing account shows. 

Another early Chinese record quoted by Laufer is the “Annals of the 
T’ang Dynasty” (618-906). ““Wu-huan . . . also styled . . . Kiai, live in the 
northeast of Pa-ye-ku (Bayirku). In their country there are trees, but grass is 
lacking, while there is plenty of moss. The inhabitants have neither sheep nor 
horses, but keep reindeer (stags) in the manner of cattle or horses. The animals 
subsist only on moss. They are trained to drawing sledges (carts).’”” Maksimov 
(21) quotes Father Hyacinth’s translation (15) of the same passage: “There 


® Popov (28) says that in old Chinese records Lake Baikal is often referred to as the north- 
eastern ocean. 

7 In the original Chinese text of Huei Shen’s story there is no justification for Laufer’s as- 
sumption that the vehicles in question were sledges. The character means a wheeled cart. 
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were tribes Ou-wan .. . or Ghiai; they lived from Ba-ye-gu to the northeast. 
Trees grow there, but no grass. The earth gives forth plenty of moss. There are 
neither sheep nor horses. They kept deer as domestic cattle; fed them with 
moss and hitched them to the carts.” Laufer (19) again prefers the word 
“sledges’”’ while Father Hyacinth emphasizes “carts” and in a footnote ex- 
plains that they were two-wheeled vehicles.* 

Laufer says that the Wu-huan in their early history were not reindeer- 
keeping people; their domestic animals were cattle, horses, sheep, and dogs. 
They lived farther south and understood milking. As Maksimov (21) remarks, 
the Wu-huan record is an authentic record of a reindeer-keeping people who 
were previously engaged in cattle and horse breeding. 

Marco Polo (24, 40) mentions a people called Mescript (or Mekrit or 
Merkit) who used to ride on stags. Laufer (19) thinks that they lived in the 
country of Bargu, near Lake Baikal. The name Bargu appears to be the same 
as that often mentioned in Mongol history as Barguchin Tugrum (Tukum), 
which Rashiduddin calls the northern limit of the inhabited earth. This com- 
menced about Lake Baikal, where the name still survives in that of the 
river (Barguzin) falling into the lake on the east side.* Yule thinks that “under 
the name of Mekrit [Marco Polo] . . . embraces characteristics belonging to 
tribes extending far beyond the Mekrit and which in fact are appropriate to 
the Tunguses. Rashiduddin seems to describe the latter under the name of 
Uriangkut of the Woods, a people dwelling beyond the frontier of Barguchin, 
and in connection with whom he speaks of their Reindeer obscurely, as well as 
of their tents of birch bark, and their hunting on snow-shoes’’”” Rashiduddin, 
speaking of the Uriangkut of the Woods, says that they tamed mountain oxen 
(géwi koht), mountain sheep (mi), and jur, which, according to Laufer (19) 
is a Mongol word (dsiir) for saiga (antelope). Laufer rejects the possibility 
that jur was a milk-giving animal of the Uriangkut, but Grumm-Grshimailo" 
notes that the word jar (djar) or dzar in the Uriankhai parlance means rein- 
deer. The Irkutsk Soyot call reindeer dzarin; the Karagas name it ¢sa. It ap- 
pears therefore that Rashiduddin’s statement, however obscure, refers to the 
reindeer people of the south Baikal-Sayan region. Quoting Laufer (19): ‘Rashi- 
duddin further speaks of . . . the territory Barguchin Tukum where the clans 
Khori, Bargut, and Tumat are settled.” Laufer thinks that this region is “east 
of Lake Baikal, which receives the river Barguchin flowing out of Lake Bargu. 
... The tribal name Bargut . . . is surely connected with the name of the said 
river.” 

It appears that the country of Bargu has a certain significance in connec- 
tion with reindeer domestication. Its geographic position is not altogether 


8 In the original Chinese narrative the same character is used as in Huei Shen’s story, mean- 
ing a wheeled cart. 


® Yule, 1921, p. 270. 10 Idem, p. 271. 1 Grumm-Grshimailo, 1914, I, p. 519. 
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certain. Marco Polo’s account runs as follows: “And when you leave Cara- 
coron and the Altay . . . you go north for forty days till you reach a country 
called the Plain of Bargu. The people there are called Mescript ... they... 
live by their cattle, the most of which are stags, and these stags, I assure you, 
they used to ride upon.” Yule says” that different translations of Marco Polo 
give different distances from Karakorum to the Plain of Bargu, and some do 
not mention it at all. Yule himself was in doubt about the subject. In the “‘old 
French Text” translation of Marco Polo’s travels (translated into Russian 
by Minaev, 24) the same passage appears thus: “‘North of Karakorum and of 
Altai... there is a Plain of Bargu. It is extended for 40 days. Its people are 
wild, called Mecri. They are engaged in cattle breeding; they have many deer; 
on the deer, I will tell you, they ride.” In a footnote the Russian translator says 
that the Mecri or Merkit country was located in the present Transbaikalia. 
This translation has a somewhat different meaning inasmuch as it refers not to 
the distance from Karakorum, but to the extent of the plains of Bargu. Zurla 
(42), one of the early commentators on Marco Polo’s travels, in order to il- 
lustrate Polo’s statement, places on his map “‘Deserto Bargu” far north of Lake 
Baikal in the region of confluence of the Lena and the Vitim, about 1,300 
kilometers north of Karakorum. It is evident that the location of Bargu or 
Bargu-Tukum was not clear either to Polo or else to his commentators. Turn- 
ing to more authentic information we find in Grumm-Grshimailo’s work" 
a clear indication of the real location of Bargu. In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and perhaps even earlier under the name of Bargu or Bargujin- 
tokum, was known a country lying to the west—southwest of Lake Baikal. It 
was populated by Burut, Khori, Bargut, and Tumet. Therefore Bargu was 
located neither on the Lena, as Zurla (42) thought, nor on the Barguzin River 
east of Lake Baikal, as Yule (40) and later Laufer (19) postulated, but west- 
southwest of Lake Baikal, in the Sayans, where the last eastern outposts of 
Turkisized tribes were found, and where contact with Tungus might have been 
possible. Grumm-Grshimailo’s statement (11) makes the whole situation clear, 
and it places the reindeer-keeping Bargu people where logically they should 
be—in the immediate vicinity of the upper Yenisei and eastern Sayan region. 
Laufer,” discussing Chinese annals of the thirteenth century, mentions a 
certain tribe Han-ho-na, situated at the source of the Yenisei and east of the 
river Wu-se (Us) (far west of Lake Baikal). The Han-ho-na used to “transport 
their chattels on white deer and consume the milk of this deer.” This record 
gives additional evidence of location of the center of reindeer domestication. 
Summarizing the accounts given by old Chinese annals and descriptions of 
the early travellers in the light of recent geographic interpretation, one reaches 
the conclusion that the reindeer-tending people recorded in the ancient annals 


2 Yule, 1921, p. 269. 8 Idem, p. 70, footnote 1. 
4 Grumm-Grshimailo, 1926, vol. 3, p. 188. % Laufer, 1917, p. 111. 
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lived in the Sayan Mountains in the vicinity of the upper Yenisei, where 
contact was easy with the cattle- and horse-breeding nomads of the steppe. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL EVIDENCF, OF DOMESTICATION 


Archeological evidence of reindeer domestication has not been explored in 
major works on the subject. Laufer alone mentions” the topic: “Archeological 
monuments do not shed much light on the question.” Although in Mongolia 
many burial stones with figures of stags have been found, ‘“‘A representation 
of domestic reindeer accompanied by men, of ancient date, has not yet been 
traced.” This statement is not exactly correct. In the Minusinsk region of 
southern Siberia there are found many traces of the ancient tribes of the region. 
Of particular interest to us are the rock pictures found along the upper Yenisei 
and its tributaries, both in Siberia proper and in the Uriankhai territory (the 
present Tannu-Tuwa Republic). Some of these rock pictures have been studied 
by well-known archeologists such as Grano, Radloff, Aspelin, Appelgren- 
Kivalo (2) and Tallgren (35), and other pictures were copied by occasional 
visitors to the region. These pictures date from the beginning of our era and 
often are accompanied by more recent Turkic, Mongolian, and Chinese in- 
scriptions. The inscriptions carved in old Turkic probably date from the 
seventh or eighth centuries, and have no relation to the pictures of men and 
animals of an earlier time. 

Adrianov" describes a rock picture that he discovered on the Kaia-Baji 
cliff facing the river Kemchick, almost opposite the mouth of the Ish-Kem 
(western Uriankhai territory). The picture presents three reindeer; branching 
antlers, large ears, and short tail are typical of this animal. One reindeer has 
on its back a man riding, Soyot fashion, and holding reins. 

Rock pictures on the Yenisei, about 2 miles below the confluence of Bei- 
Kem and Khua-Kem, represent among other subjects a man surrounded by 
reindeer and two goats, and another detail shows branded reindeer. In Appel- 
gren-Kivalo’s work"* on the rock pictures of “‘Pisannaja Gora” (a painted 
mountain) of the Yenisei region, not far from Minusinsk, there are some un- 
mistakable pictures of reindeer that are not all zunting scenes. In the Kaia- 
Baji picture (1) the reindeer is depicted as a domesticated animal used for 
riding, but in the Kisil-Kaia locality on a small river, Uibat, about 25 miles 
west-southwest of Minusinsk, there was found a rock picture’* that represents 
a reindeer hitched to a sledge. Tallgren (35), who commented on this picture, 
says that it dates “from the centuries around the birth of Christ (Roman 
time?)” and remarks that the harness is very primitive. 


6 Laufer, 1917, pp. 113, 114. 

1” Adrianov, 1888, pp. 403, 404. 

18 Appelgren-Kivalo, 1931, fig. 66. 
19 Tdem, figs. 297, 298. 
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We may conclude from consideration of these rock pictures that the rein- 
deer was domesticated in the old Samoyed country of the upper Yenisei at the 
beginning of our era—a fact which corroborates Laufer’s (19) conviction that 
the domestication of reindeer occurred about that time. The picture of a rein- 
deer drawing a sledge seems to indicate that the upper Yenisei Samoyed were 
familiar with reindeer driving (but using a single animal instead of two or three 
as the northern Samoyed do)** even before they were pushed up north by the 
southern invaders. It might then be possible that the Samoyed learned reindeer 
driving in the south, in imitation of the horse and ox driving of the steppe 
nomads, and did not acquire the practice from the northern dog-driving peoples 
after being expelled from the South. 

Somewhat of a different nature is a recent archeological mention by 
Sosnovsky (34) of domesticated reindeer in Siberia. Sosnovsky, who studied an- 
cient cattle breeding in the Lake Baikal region, says (translated): “A. P. Ogord- 
nikov made an interesting finding in the upper reaches of the Lena. He exca- 
vated a neolithic burial, containing bones of domesticated reindeer and rein- 
deer harness accessories (of a bridle) made of bone. Similar objects were 
revealed in a grave near the town of Verholensk (personal communication of 
M. M. Gerasimov).’”’ Sosnovsky expresses the opinion that in the southern 
part of the Baikal region adjoining the Lena basin reindeer partly replaced the 
horse and the ox during the neolithic period. Attempts to domesticate rein- 
deer in Siberia apparently can be traced even to the period before the neolithic. 
Reindeer might have appeared among the aborigines even earlier than the 
domestic animals typical of steppe cattle breeding. I was unable to locate the 
original sources referred to by Sosnovsky, and I feel that his statements are 
too casual and his facts too meager to be fully accepted. 
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YOKUTS AND WESTERN MONO SOCIAL 
ORGANIZATION 


By A. H. GAYTON 
I 


HE social organization of the Yokuts Indians has been of interest to Cali- 

fornia ethnographers because, on the basis of incomplete evidence, its 
moiety system appeared to be a link between the better-known dual divisions 
of the Miwok to their north and those of the Shoshonean tribes to their south. 
The moiety system of the Yokuts is indeed such a link, or better, a portion of 
a moiety area extending longitudinally through the southern half of California, 
yet probably not more than half of the known Yokuts tribes possessed the 
system, and how little it affected the life of those who lived under the dual ar- 
rangement will be shown herein. The importance of the moiety in native so- 
ciety in Central California has been overemphasized because of its diagnostic 
value to anthropologists seeking to trace historical bonds between the cultures 
of Southern California and those of the Southwest.' These wider imports of 
Yokuts and Western Mono social organization are beyond the scope of this 
limited article, and as they are in need of a careful, extended reconsideration 
will not be touched upon here. 

As Dr. A. L. Kroeber has set forth, the Yokuts (of Penutian linguistic 
stock) were grouped in more than forty named tribes or tribelets, each pos- 
sessing individual dialects, their own recognized territory, and autonomous 
social control.? In aboriginal times these people occupied the entire floor of the 
great San Joaquin Valley, some 250 miles long and 50 to 75 miles wide, which 
was divided lengthwise into four differing types of geographical environment. 
On the west side was a comparatively barren area, almost treeless and waterless, 
practically uninhabited, used little save for rabbit drives, and crossed by trails 
westward to Salinan neighbors in the Coast Range. Next came a watery area 
comprising Tulare, Buena Vista, and Kern Lakes, their connecting sloughs, 
the lower portions of Kings and San Joaquin Rivers, and adjacent to all these 
waters an extensive swamp or /ular which shrank and expanded seasonally. 
Besides providing fish, edible tule roots, and water animals such as beaver 
and otter, this area was a feeding ground for hoards of migrating ducks and 
geese. Moreover, the contiguous lakes, sloughs, and rivers provided a water- 
way for travel by balsa from the southern end of the valley well northward 
into the foothills of the Kings and San Joaquin Rivers. The third area lay along 


1 Vide Gifford, 1918; Strong, 1927. (See Bibliography at end of article.) 

2 Kroeber, 1925, pp. 474 ff. The words tribe and tribelet are used interchangeably for these 
entities which collectively are called Yokuts. The same applies to the Western Mono. Herein, the 
word “tribe” is never used to mean all Yokuts or all Western Mono. 
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the eastern edges of the ¢ular, a rich oak-covered valley floor, abounding in 
game and vegetable foods: deer, antelope, rabbits, quail, doves, acorns, and 
seeds. Lastly came the foothill country abutting the slopes of the Sierra 
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Nevada, cut laterally every few miles by a creek or large river, and varying 
somewhat in flora and fauna as the elevation increased, but still abounding in 
food supplies. All this was Yokuts-held territory, though only the eastern half 
between the waters and the mountains provided easy living: it was there that 
the population was concentrated in large villages of several hundred in- 
habitants each. With reference to these topographical strips the native 
peoples may be spoken of as Valley Yokuts (those on the plains near the water) 
and the Foothill Yokuts (those in the Sierra Nevada foothills). Variations in 
speech® as well as certain differences in material and social culture coincide 
with these environmental divisions but are not sufficiently basic to need elabo- 
ration here; the differences are merely facets of one form. 

A fifth habitable strip between the foothills and the rugged inhospitality 
of the higher Sierra was held by the Western Mono, Tiibatulabal, and Ka- 
waiisu (of Shoshonean linguistic stock). Above them rose the great 12,000 foot 
barrier separating these western Shoshoneans from their linguistic relatives in 
the Great Basin. Eastern Mono and other Paiute to the east knew the tortuous 
rocky passes between the snow-clad peaks, but only ventured through them to 
trade during the brief interlude of summer. The Western Mono mountain 
dwellers, like the Yokuts, were divided into named, dialectically-differentiated, 
autonomous tribelets. 

Western and southern neighbors of the Yokuts were the Costanoan, Sali- 
nan, and Chumash, known to them collectively as the Tokya (literally, 
westerners), easily accessible by trails over the Coast Range bounding the San 
Joaquin Valley, and with whom trade relations were friendly. 

Regardless of locale the Yokuts family was essentially a domestic unit 
composed of a man, his wife and their offspring, and one or both of his parents.‘ 
What other persons dwelt in the same house depended on the status of the 
man’s and woman’s immediate relatives; the man’s brother and his wife might 
be there too, or unmarried siblings. Usually, since older sons brought their 
wives back to live at the parental home (after a matrilocal interlude of three 
to eighteen months), the younger sons on reaching maturity found the house 
already crowded, and established homes of their own. These would be placed 
near the parents’ house; two brothers might live as close neighbors. In short, 
a village was composed largely of clusters of houses of patrilineally related 
persons. Small domestic groups in separate conical houses characterized the 


3 Ibid., p. 486. 

4 Unless attributed to another source all ethnographic statements are based on material in the 
author’s monograph, “Yokuts and Western Mono Ethnography,” awaiting publication at the 
Department of Anthropology, University of California, which sponsored the work. Mr. E. W. Gif- 
ford kindly supplied some additional Tachi genealogies which show the inheritance of totems and 
personal names. The accompanying map follows Kroeber’s (Handbook, pl. 47) with slight modifi- 
cations from Driver, 1937, (map 1) and the writer’s data. 
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GAYT 
Foothill Yokuts; larger groups which included more brothers and their families had 
were possible in the gabled long houses of the Valley Yokuts. for 
A man’s wife’s relatives were by no means excluded from such 2 grouping, ow! 
but economic or physical dependency usually motivated the presence of a wife’s pat 
parent, sibling, or child-relative in or beside her husband’s home. A mother- att 
in-law was usually set up in a little dwelling of her own to obviate proscribed 
intimacies between herself and her daughter’s husband. The same expedient bet 
was used, however, for any aged relative who was thought to be lingering on spr 
the verge of death. as. 
More often than not, marriages were exogamous to both village and ma 
tribelet,® hence male members of a family tended to remain at or drift back to for 
the place of their birth while the female members might be dispersed among of j 
several adjacent villages or tribes. Locality of residence was not firmly bound ab 
by rule—little of Yokuts life was—but the trend was toward the home village in 
for all males and unattached females. col 
Actually the village was more than a physical home, for, unless the wa 
tribe was sufficiently large to boast more than one community, it was usually as 


the historical seat of the tribe as laid down in native beliefs about the creation 
of man. At the time of the peopling of the world, Eagle, the prehistoric chief, kit 
placed a man and a woman at certain spots designated for each tribe, and their 
progeny have dwelt there ever since.* The emotional emphasis of this belief is 


so 
on the tribal locale, not on the ancestral couple who remain entirely nameless ha 
and of no significance save as a mythical mechanism for explaining the origin hu 
of peoples. While this belief offered a common ancestry for all tribal members, gil 
this did not result in any theory of putative relationships (over and above fir 
actual, extant, known blood-ties). The tribal locale or home place was called fa 
pa”’an or nim pa’’an (my home, place or locale), but the word was not synon- pa 
ymous with the people, or with any political group, referring only to the geo- sO 
graphic spot with its nostalgic nimbus as the actual and ancestral home.’ ck 
Although the wife was an outsider, perhaps from another tribe and cer- fa 
tainly in no sense a blood relative in the home she entered, her family ties were w 
not ignored by her husband’s family or by her children. Parents of both spouses by 
5 Genealogical and personal records from Yokuts and Western Mono show that out of a total nt 
of 169 marriages, 104 were exogamous to the husband’s tribelet, 65 endogamous. The tendency lil 
was to marry women of neighboring tribes, a practice which may have created and reinforced e) 
district dialects. At the same time, the constant patrilocalized populace kept their tribal speech = 
preponderant over the varied peculiarities of the married-in women, so that two influences were 
continuously at work: one which maintained tribal speech distinctions, and one which lessened 
them within geographic limits (vide Kroeber, 1925, p. 493). 
® Vide Gayton and Newman, 1940, p. 98, Abstract 137, note 3. si 
7 Cf. Gifford, 1926, p. 389. Nor were Yokuts tribal names place names, e.g., the pa’an of the 
Wukchumni tribe was dai’apnuSa, a hill at the foot of which was a village of the same name, but of 
whose inhabitants called themselves wukéu'mni, as did others of the same tribe located in other w 


named villages. 
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had a mutually reciprocal title (ma’kSi)* and exhibited respect and friendship 
for each other, for the marriage, if normally contracted, was the result of their 
own agreeable negotiations toward that end. A wife retained her tribal and 
patrilineal affiliations throughout her life, though she might add some social 
attributes of her husband’s line. 

Children, in speaking of their parents’ brothers and sisters, distinguished 
between father’s siblings and mother’s siblings; however, those siblings’ off- 
spring were not differentiated, were not even called “cousin” but were classed 
as blood brothers and sisters.* Thus both nominally and actually all cousin 
marriage was precluded, a rule encompassing second cousins, and even third 
for the more fastidious. Relatives of both sides of the family could be spoken 
of inclusively by the term {a’a’ fi, a word meaning any or all persons with whom 
a blood tie was known to exist. Incidentally, no artificial blood-tie, as manifest 
in the classic clan concept, occurred in Yokuts culture: actual attenuated 
consanguinial links might be lost to memory, but no theoretical relationship 
was established save a nominal one in some moieties (see below). Thus, so far 
as discernment of blood relationship and the regulations of marriage were 
concerned, a Yokuts person was equally attentive to maternal and paternal 
kin. 

Nevertheless, it was the paternal line which carried the weight of Yokuts 
social structure in both its consanguinial and politica! aspects. Within the 
harmoniously balanced family were evidences of patrilineal emphasis. A young 
husband and his wife having spent a few months (three to eighteen) in the 
girl’s home moved permanently to the husband’s locale. Even though their 
first child was born in the girl’s home its name was selected by the man’s 
father or mother from a stock of sex-differentiated names used only by his 
paternal relatives. While in the case of the paternal grandmother names were 
sometimes ingrafted from her relatives, it was said that normally she would 
choose a name known to her to be of her husband’s or her father’s family. A 
favorite order of naming was by alternate generations—a paternal grandfather 
would bestow his own name on his son’s son, a name which he himself had come 
by in the same way." As the family enlarged, however—for grandchildren were 
numerous—the younger ones might be given names from the mother’s line; 
like other “rules” in Yokuts life, that of naming was “broken” whenever 
expedient."' Two names were sometimes given, one to be used immediately 


8 Phonetic: symbols: §=sh as in share; ¢=ch as in chair; t=palatal] t; ’=glottal stop. 

® Gifford, 1922, pp. 51-52 (Western Mono), 77-85 (Yokuts). 

10 Gayton, 1930, pp. 419-420. Other cases occur in unpublished genealogies; Cifford obtained 
similar data from the Tachi. 

11 In over 700 Yokuts and Western Mono personal names in my files, I know of but one case 
of a girl named for a non-relative. In explanation to me her mother said, “We just could not think 
what else to name her.” No payment was made to the eponymist, who was a friend from another 
tribe. 
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after the death of the eponymist, and nicknames were not uncommon as terms 
of address. Although names were patently an appanage of each male line they 
were said to be entirely meaningless and bore no implicit reference to the line- 
age totem or function.” 

Transmitted in the paternal line from a father to all his children was a 
totemic symbol peculiar to his lineage: an animal or bird which no member of 
the family would kill or eat, which was dreamed of and prayed to, and which, 
in certain instances, carried with it potential powers of wisdom, skill or occupa- 
tion, to bestow upon its votaries. Respectful behavior of a person toward his 
inherited totem varied individually from the perfunctory to the pietistic. 
While within the family it was the father’s totem which was inherited, so to 
say, that of the mother (and her relatives) was not ignored but was respectfully 
treated also by her husband and children. This attitude was limited to her 
children, who, while exhibiting respect to their mother’s totem, did not require 
such behavior of their children (her grandchildren). In turn, the wife frequently 
respected her husband’s totem, at least so far as eating or ill-treatment was 
concerned. 

The acceptance of a second totem animal by a Yokuts person was quite in 
accordance with the general practice of having a dream-helper or guardian 
spirit—again usually an animal or bird—acquired not by automatic inheritance 
but by voluntary effort: by fasting, praying, bathing, casting eagle-down at 
sacred spots, taking an emetic, etc., with the ambition of receiving a dream and 
instructions or perhaps a song from a certain animal. Thus a person who so 
desired might have as animals to venerate at least one inherited totem, symbol 
of his paternal lineage, a second respected totem from his mother, and one or 
more personally acquired dream-helpers. 

Of the Yokuts and Western Mono tribes from which we have data, only 
the Kechayi Yokuts and Northfork Mono seem to lack an individual totem 
animal for each paternal lineage.” The Chukchansi recognized but four totems 
(Eagle, Bluejay, Coyote, and Bear)." All are tribes with moieties whose cases 
will be discussed below,” and whose social forms may represent a transition 
toward the non-totemic lineages of their Miwok neighbors. 


2 Kroeber reports “meaningful” names from the Yaudanchi and Yauelmani, some of which 
may have been nicknames, as these were not uncommon (1906, pp. 142-143); cf. Gifford, 19160, p. 
146 ff. 

3 In 1916 Gifford stated that each Northfork individual had a “‘pet”’ or “personal totem”’ in- 
herited from the father, but this is not restated in his later ethnography, the sense of which is that 
totems were collective (1916a, p. 294; 1932, pp. 34-39, 46). 

44 Data from Barbara Thrall Rogers, whose Chukchansi material is incorporated in the au- 
thor’s “Yokuts and Western Mono Ethnography.” 

% Data collected by B. W. Aginsky from “San Joaquin Yokuts” (presumably Chauchila, 
Dumna, Kechayi, or Gashowu) and Chukchansi Yokuts emphasize lineage “elements” while com- 
pletely denying all moiety “elements” (1943, pp. 430-431). This material regretfully has been 
eschewed as unreliable since the moiety has been indubitably established in the area by all other 
workers (Kroeber, Gifford, Rogers, and Gayton). 
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As to the number of totemic animals representing lineages, these were but 
few; those most frequently found in genealogical evidence or by direct inquiry 
were Eagle, Falcon, Dove, Crow, Magpie, Coyote, Bear, Cougar, and Rattle- 
snake. On the other hand the number of creatures which might serve as dream- 
helpers were limitless theoretically, though actually not many more than the 
above animals were referred to in actual accounts, possibly because the in- 
herited totem animal could also be, and very frequently was, the dream-helper: 
one animal could serve in both capacities. The possession of the same totem 
animal by persons within a village or tribe was not an indication of kinship; 
persons with a common totem did not believe themselves to be related unless 
a blood-bond was known to exist.'’ Marriage took place between men and 
women having the same totemic symbol, and in the case of Eagle (chief) or 
Dove (messenger) lineages, for instance, a marriage with a similar totemite 
was an event for special rejoicing. 

A feature of the totemic system was the ritual redemption of an actual 
specimen of an animal by persons whose symbol it was. For example, should a 
bear be killed, the hunter would bring the hide with claws attached to a leader 
of a Bear lineage. This man assembled by messenger his relatives who, when 
they arrived, wept and threw down strings of bead money and treasures beside 
their deceased totem. The payment was taken by the hunter, the hide by the 
head Bear man to be used later in his lineage ceremony, the Bear Dance. The 
carcass was given a ceremonial burial by some of the Bear men.’* Similar re- 
demptions were made of eagles, falcons, and coyotes, less spectacular ones by 
lineages of lesser prestige, the motive being an identification of the person 


46 An ambiguous statement by Driver, 1937, p. 129, note 1533: “No distinction between 
inherited totem and supernaturally acquired guardian spirit is made,” [made by whom, the re- 
corder or the natives?} unfortunately disqualifies all ensuing material on the nature of totems and 
their relation to moiety and lineage, since the distinction between the two was definite in Yokuts, 
Western-Mono, and Miwok culture. Totemic symbols, whether of lineage or moiety, were few in 
comparison to the theoretically limitless number of guardian spirits (dream-helpers). Kroeber, too, 
has a statement to this effect (1925, p. 494): “ . . . only a limited number of animals are associated 
with each [moiety] division,” but with this Driver disagrees, citing his own lengthy list of animals 
classified by moiety. However, in this list of fifty-two animals there were only eleven which were 
unanimously placed in one or the other moiety by the informants, the very ones which are lineage 
totems and constitute Kroeber’s “limited number of animals.” The moiety placement of eleven 
more animals was agreed upon by four out of five informants (but not always the same four, as 
alignment varied amongst the five). The remaining thirty animals received but a three-to-two 
agreement in their moiety assignment which, since but two categories were involved, represents 
only a random or chance arrangement. That Driver’s informants were willing to assign unim- 
portant animals to a moiety may be due to: (a) a belief in a dichotomized universe (without 
reference to social forms), or (b) Yokuts amiability. 

17 In our own society we have a similar situation with such patronymics as Jones, Wilson, 
Smith, etc.; some of the name-bearers are related, others are not. Individuals may differ in feeling 
as to what degree of distant relationship is the dividing line between kinship and non-kinship, but 
none claim kinship on the basis of a common name without evidence of a blood-tie, however tenu- 
ous. 18 Heizer and Hewes, 1940, pp. 592-601. 
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with his totem animal which included a sense of possession: hence “redemp- 
tion” of the animal by its “owner.” 

Embodied in the redemption ritual is a principle which went deep in Yokuts 
culture and permeated almost every aspect of daily and ceremonial life—that 
of reciprocity or the exchange of equivalent values. Gifts were exchanged at 
births, marriages, deaths, and on every ceremonial occasion; payments were 
made for services of messengers, entertainers, shamans, and for food received 
whether privately or at a public festival; both men and women sold objects of 
their own manufacture, and trade with adjacent tribes was continuous. To 
analyze the motives and affects involved in these exchanges is beyond the 
scope of this paper. The pertinent fact is that on all occasions of personal, 
family, lineage, or tribal jubilance or sorrow there was always a reciprocal 
group who supplied services or gifts which were balanced with gifts of equiva- 
lent value in the form of bead money, baskets, feather ornaments, furs, or 
foodstuffs. 

Associated with the totemic animals and hence available only through 
patrilineal inheritance were certain official positions and professions.'® The 
offices were those of chief (ti’ya) in the Eagle lineages, and messenger (wina’- 
tum) in the Dove lineages, functionaries necessary to the polity of every 
Yokuts tribe. In addition, though not invariably present, was an assistant 
chief (tuye’”i) of a Falcon or Cougar line, dance manager (yate’’i¢) of the 
Raven line, and spokesman or crier (hile’tits) of the Magpie line.” 

Distinct from governmental offices were the professions of rattlesnake 
handler, bear dancer, clown, and possibly fish doctor, which were confined to 
members of the Rattlesnake, Bear, Coyote, and Fish or Otter lineages. Impor- 
tant ceremonies beneficial to all the tribe were in the hands of the bear dancers 
and rattlesnake handlers. Each fall at the time of acorn harvesting a few mem- 
bers of the Bear lineage performed a brief dance and a feast was provided by 
all the Bear people at which the new acorn crop became available to all. With- 
out the ceremony the new crop was tabu to the Bear lineages. Control of the 
venomous rattlesnakes which were a constant menace to Yokuts afield lay 
in the hands of a few members of the Rattlesnake lineages—those who chose 
to dream of their totem and learn to handle the snakes in a ceremony given 
each spring to prevent snake-bite during the coming summer and fall. Clown- 
ing, a prerogative of the Coyote lineages, was carried on by a few practised 
members at the time of the Rattlesnake Ritual. 


19 The integration of religious beliefs and social practices in Yokuts political life is discussed 
at length in Gayton, 1930. 

20 The confusion of the functions of dance manager and spokesman (crier) and the incon- 
sistency of their duties and their occurrence in Yokuts and Western Mono tribes lead to the as- 
sumption that there was no clearly defined totemic office for either official. Driver’s data are like 
my own in this respect and suggest that there might have been a tendency toward lineage deter- 
mination but not an absolutely fixed system. 
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The position of song-leader was hereditary in the paternal line according 
to Driver, but whether or not this activity was peculiar to a specific lineage, 
a totemically sponsored art, so to say, is not stated.” My own data are indefi- 
nite: the general impression conveyed was that the native capacity, like that 
for shamanism, ran in families but was not confined to any one totem. 

The economic aspects of the lineage and family are but vaguely known to 
us, which is unfortunate inasmuch as the possession and transmission of 
tangible possessions may have an important bearing on the integration of 
blood groups, whether real or artificial.” There was a sense of family ownership 
of seed-gathering, hunting, and fishing sites, but to how many of the members 
of a lineage these places were open is entirely vague and indubitably depended 
upon circumstances.” Similarly, when money or treasures were needed for 
birth, marriage, death, mourning, redemption and other ceremonial functions 
which involved relatives as a unit, we do not know precisely who were the 
contributors. Certainly if rigid rules had prevailed over the ownership of sub- 
sistence sites or the obligations for monetary payments, they would have been 
disclosed to the several investigators of Yokuts and Western Mono life. 

To summarize, we may say that a very large and important part of Yokuts 
kin and social life was canalized in the endless time-stream of patrilineal in- 
heritance: tribal affiliation, residence, personal names, totemic symbol with 
its veneration and (if desired) concomitant social functions, administrative 
powers as vested in chief and messenger, and civic well-being as effected by 
control of the acorn crop and the rattlesnake menace. The administrative 
powers of the chief covered the salient features of Yokuts life: he held directive 
control of the great mourning ceremony, an intertribal affair of extensive pro- 
portions,™ authorized the movements of families on seed-gathering and trading 
expeditions, sanctioned reprisal killings of asocial persons, provided food and 
shelter for the indigent or helpless members of his community, and advised 
people in domestic quarrels. In the execution of these duties he was aided by 
members of his own chiefly lineage—his brothers, sons and daughters, and also 
by his wives. These persons all bore the title of chief (ti’ya) although the 
women did not transmit it. The provision and preparation of food for guests 
was the special task of the women folk in the chief’s and paternally-related 
households. Considerable wealth accrued to the chief through the advantages 
of his position, i.e., he profited in many trading transactions, shared payments 
received by his shamans or entertainers, and loaned money at high interest. 
However, his patriarchal responsibilities far exceeded those of his fellow citi- 
zens, and he was not necessarily the wealthiest of men. 


21 Driver, 1937, p. 93. 2 Vide Spier, 1924. 

%3 Vide Driver, 1937, pp. 94, 138. 

%* E.g., Estudillo in his entrada of 1819 encountered some 2400 persons gathered at one vil- 
lage for a mourning ceremony (Gayton, 1936, p. 74). 
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The messengers or henchmen of chiefs (wina’tum) held in themselves an 
extension of the chiefly authority in that they served as the implementing link 
between the chief and his people. They served as a mild form of police in main- 
taining peace and quiet, particularly during large gatherings, served as mes- 
sengers for any who wished to pay them for the task, managed the distribution 
of food, and regulated ceremonial procedures by giving commands at the 
proper times. Like the chiefs, these men were assisted by others in their paternal 
lineage group and by their wives, the women again being responsible for the 
preparation of foodstuffs which their men had secured for tribal festivities. 
Thus the daily life of the general public was secondarily effected by patrilineal 
inheritance as manifested in the authority of chiefs and messengers, an author- 
ity which these men had acquired by means of the patrilineal instruments, 
ideas and practices which dominated Yokuts society. 

Western Mono tribes south of the San Joaquin River followed a pattern of 
kin and polity customs identical with that of their Yokuts neighbors.* This 
included all the aspects described above: tribal membership, names, totems, 
totemically determined functions, etc., with the possible exception of patri- 
local residence. Not that residence was matrilocal; the Western Mono main- 
tained permanent small villages but nothing so pretentious as the Yokuts 
communities of the valley and lower foothills; their tendency was to group 
themselves in little unstable hamlets or to move about from camp to camp, a 
habit even more pronounced with the Northfork Mono.* However, both 
Waksachi and Wobonuch informants emphasized the concept of a tribal locale, 
and some one permanent village was regarded as the heart of the area. 

The Northfork Mono (on the north fork of the San Joaquin River) had no 
villages, preferring to live in minute hamlets (eight huts at most) and to shift 
about frequently between camps. There was little or no consanguineal basis 
for these groupings, i.e., no patrilocalism.”” Neither was there a tribal sense, nor 
a tribal locale, I infer, since no native name is given for these people,”* nor had 
they hamlet chiefs. There was a male head for each household. Known blood 
relationship rather than moiety was the regulator of marriage.”® 

Patrilineal inheritance did, however, control the acquisition of personal 
names, those bestowed always coming from the father’s side of the family. Also 
under patrilineal control was moiety and sub-moiety membership, succession 
to the offices of moiety chief (bohenap) and messenger (nitdenap) and right to 


% Data cover Waksachi, Wobonuch, Posgisa, and Entimbich (a mixed Yokuts-Mono tribe) 
by Gayton, same and Hodogida and Tuhukwadj by Driver; the Patwisha probably may be added 
on the strength of reliable but indirect information. % Gifford, 1932, p. 17. 

7 Data on sixty-seven hamlets showed clearly only ten with related families; of these ten, 
seven were linked through males (Gifford, 1932, p. 19). 

#8 Kroeber, 1925, p. 585. * Gifford, 1932, p, 34. 
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the titles.*° Two chiefs, one of each moiety (Vulture and Eagle), “functioned 
over the whole Northfork Mono population.” A ceremonial manager (yado- 
hati) similar to the Yokuts ya/e’’ié, a non-hereditary officer, supervised North- 
fork gatherings. 

The Northfork Mono, like other Western Mono and Yokuts, clearly dis- 
tinguished between the patrilineally inherited (lineage or moiety) totem and 
the individually acquired guardian spirit or dream-helper,* and here, too, the 
inherited totem might serve as both, though not necessarily. However, these 
people seem to have lacked dances or rituals which were functions of specific 
totems, e.g., Bear Dance, Rattlesnake Ritual. The redemption of totem ani- 
mals was a moietal affair, since members of a moiety identified themselves with 
all the totems of their division.™ 

On the southeastern mountain flank of the Western Mono and Yokuts were 
the Shoshonean Tiibatulabal. These people exhibited little similarity to either 
neighbor in matters of kinship and social usage: bilateralism prevailed in the 
family in the giving of names, choice of residence, and inheritance of chieftain- 
ship; inherited totems and moiety divisions were lacking. The Tiibatulabal 
were like their Shoshonean relatives to the north in favoring small hamlets 
and mobile camps rather than permanent villages with a stable population. 

The patrilineal lineage and its attributes described above were found in 
the following tribes: Paleuyami, Yauelmani (probably), Yaudanchi, Wuk- 
chumni, Gawia, Yokod, Telamni, Choinok (probably), Wowol (probably), 
Chunut, Tachi, Nutunutu,* Choinimni, Kocheyali,* Chukaimina, Michahai, 
Dumna (probably), Kechayi (without specific lineage totem), Chukchansi 
(without specific lineage totem), all Yokuts tribes; Waksachi, Wobonuch, 
Tuhukwadj,* Hodogida,* Northfork (without specific lineage totem), all 
Mono-speaking tribes; Bankalachi, Patwisha (probably), and Entimbich, 
mixed Yokuts-Mono tribes. 

The moiety scheme, to which we now turn, was in effect in at least ten of 
the above tribes: Wowol, Chunut, Tachi, Nutunutu, Choinimni, Chukaimina, 
Kechayi, Dumna, Chukchansi, and Northfork Mono. In addition, the Aiticha, 
Wechihit, and Gashowu (all Yokuts) are known to have had a moiety system 
and presumably some patrilineal emphasis within the family as well, but since 
the details are not known these tribes will be omitted from the discussion. All 
the tribes having dual grouping are Valley or Northern Foothill tribes, those 
connected by waterways in a north-south direction. 

Moiety membership was patrilineally determined. In most moietized Yo- 


%® Gifford, 1932, pp. 33, 41, 43, 46. Like Yokuts and Western Mono chiefs’ and messengers’ 
families, all the offspring were called by the titles but the daughters did not transmit them. 

3 Gifford, 1932, p. 50. % Idem, pp. 36, 39. 
38 Voegelin, 1938, p. 3 and passim. * Data from Driver, 1937, p. 91. 
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kuts tribes (those south of the San Joaquin River) the male lineages retained 
their specific totems which in the aggregate composed the totems of one moiety 
or the other. For example, the Tachi assigned Eagle, Crow, Falcon, etc., to the 
TokelyuwiS moiety, Bear, Raven, Coyote, etc., to the NutuwiS moiety. Hence 
a man whose paternal ancestors had Crow as their lineage symbol was himself 
a Crow man and belonged to the TokelyuwiS moiety; not only did he show 
the customary reverence for his own symbol but respected all other Tokelyuwi8 
totems, at least perfunctorily.* On the San Joaquin River and northward (a 
generalization suggested by data from Kechayi, Dumna, Chukchansi, and 
Northfork Mono), while moiety membership was paternally determined, the 
specific lineage totem apparently was absent, and all totemic symbols of one’s 
moiety were regarded as equally personal. 

Though not compulsory under the dual arrangements in most Yokuts tribes 
moiety exogamy was prevalent. This did not weaken the sense of kinship 
with one’s maternal relatives: cross-cousin marriage was still tabu as with all 
Yokuts and Western Mono. On the other hand, although Tachi and Chunut 
called all their moiety members “relative” (ta’a’ti), marriages within 
the moiety were permissible when no blood-tie was known between the 
partners.® 

Naming of children followed the line of male descent in all moietized tribes, 
this prerogative of the paternal grandparents being exactly as described 
above.*6 

Official positions of chiefs and messengers remained in the hands of Eagle 
and Dove males in the tribes which had specific lineage totems. In those tribes 
with collective moiety totems, Eagle (TokelyuwiS moiety) was still the chiefly 
symbol and carried social prestige, in fact was said by some informants to be 
entirely superior to the divisional grouping. But the other moiety, Nutuwi8, 


4 Since the essential foodstuffs were venison, antelope, rabbit, ground squirr:’, duck, geese, 
fish, acorns, seeds, and berries, the prohibition against raptorial birds, bear, and coyote, etc., 
worked no hardship; they did not constitute part of the normal subsistence. A mechanism was 
arranged to make tabu foods available by cross-moiety functions. 

% Moiety exogamy and endogamy ran as follows: Tachi (village of Telweyit) : 5 exogamous, 1 
endogamous; Tachi (Driver, 1937, p. 131): 6 ex., 2 en.; Tachi (Gifford’s genealogies) : 8 ex., 3 en.; 
Chunut: 15 ex., 8 en. (inf. attributed 1 case of cross-cousin marriage to the Tachi); Choinimni: 5 
ex., 2 en.; Kechayi: 6 ex., 1 en. Thus Yokuts marriages seem to run 70-75 per cent exogamous, like 
Miwok marriages which were 75 per cent exogamous by moiety (Gifford, 1916, p. 141). The ex- 
ceptional case is the Northfork Mono whose moieties and sub-moieties permitted endogamous 
marriages to the extent of 87 ex. to 103 en. (Gifford, 1932, p. 35). The pronounced endogamy of the 
Northfork sub-moieties, plus their possession of individual names and chiefs, lends weight to Gif- 
ford’s conjecture that these sub-moieties may once have been, or at least derive from, separate 
tribal bands which have amalgamated under the moiety system of their Miwok or Chukchansi 
neighbors (Gifford, 1932, p. 36). 

% Driver indicates moiety-owned names for his dichotomized tribes (1937, p. 91), but Gif- 
ford’s and my own data show family (male line) inheritance. 
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also had a chief whose symbol was usually Coyote; hence these two creatures 
are synonymous with the halves and were found in all tribes having the dual 
scheme.*’ In this connection we might recall that in all the non-moiety tribes, 
Coyote was the symbol of the “clowning” lineage, some of whose members 
entertained with antics at the Rattlesnake Ritual. The messenger’s symbol 
was Dove, but apparently, because he might work for anyone who paid him, 
his totem and office were not definitely (or consistently) placed in one half or 
the other. Inasmuch as the offices of chief and messenger were passed from 
father to son, it seems inevitable that their totems, Eagle, Coyote, and Dove, 
were more especially associated with these titled lineages (the male lines ac- 
tually transmitting the offices) than with others in their respective moieties, 
and to this extent there was lineage-totem recognition even in the tribes (north 
of the San Joaquin River) which had only collective moiety totems. 

The Bear Dance, Rattlesnake Ritual, and Coyote Clowning, were said not 
to have been practised by the Wowol, Chunut, and Tachi, and hence these 
lineage functions did not come under moiety control in these tribes.** 

Thus far, save for a by-no-means strict regulation of marriage, the multipli- 
cation of inherited totems, and the addition of a secondary co-chief, the halving 
of society made no difference in the daily life of Yokuts villagers living in one 
tribe or another. Indeed, it was only on ceremonial occasions that the dual 
opposition came into play and then only for certain functions. These were 
manifest in Eagle and Coyote Redemptions, First Fruit Rites, ceremonial 
washings (on any occasion), and opposition in games at the Annual Mourning 
Ceremony. Moiety rules did not affect the Rattlesnake Ritual (where given), 
Datura-Drinking, Shamans’ Contest, nor the more personal aspects of sha- 
mans’ curings and persecutions.*® The First Fruit Rites were given emphasis 
by the bipartite tribes, e.g., Wowol, Tachi, and Chunut classified all seeds and 
mushrooms as Tokelyuwi8, berries, birds, and animal foods as NutuwiS. The 
moiety “owning” the food, say berries of NutuwiS, would collect the first 
crop. The chiefs assembled the people, and the Nutuwi8 presented the Tokelyu- 
wis people with the fruit. After the TokelyuwiS had partaken, the Nutuwis 


37 Save Northfork Mono, whose second chief was symbolized by Turkey Vulture; Coyote was 
aco-totem of the same moiety (Gifford, 1932, pp. 34-37). A peculiar feature of Chukchansi, North- 
fork Mono, and Southern Miwok on the Fresno River is the strong four-totem symbolism the 
meaning of which, in social terms, has not yet been made clear. 

38 Kroeber mentions the Tachi as having the Rattlesnake Ritual (1925, p. 506); my own 
negative data for Tachi and Chunut I do not entirely trust; Driver has no information on this for 
Tachi and Chunut but gives a negative for the neighboring Nutunutu. 

39 Similarly for the Miwok Gifford states (19160, p. 145), ‘““The participation of the moieties as 
such in games and ceremonies was unimportant. Out of forty-four known ceremonies, the moieties 
took part in only four—the funeral, the mourning ceremony, the girl’s puberty ceremony, and a 
dance known as the ahana.” And Miwok shamanism, like Yokuts, was independent of moiety af- 
filiations. 
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people were free to do so, otherwise this food would have remained tabu to 
them. The Choinimni, Kechayi (and probably other of the northerly moietized 
tribes) carried out these little reciprocal feasts at the seasonal appearance of 
various important foods, including salmon. 

Eagle and Coyote redemption ceremonies, which were lineage responsibili- 
ties in the non-moietized tribes, were by virtue of the collective totem principle 
moiety functions within the dichotomized tribes, though here too the family 
having special interest in the totem (e.g., Eagle or Coyote chiefs) led the cere- 
mony. The moiety redeeming the symbolic animal, say Eagle of Tokelyuwi8, 
backed their chief with donations of money, assembled for the ritual weeping, 
and so on, but the opposite moiety as such had no role in the affair; as else- 
where, the complementary participant was the individual who had brought the 
bird and offered it for redemption. 

The Annual Mourning Ceremony was the occasion at which moiety group- 
ings played their most prominent part, as the participants followed their moiety 
affiliations during the rituals of weeping, washing, feasting, and game-playing. 
But in spite of this the Annual Mourning Ceremony was primarily an inter- 
tribal affair in the San Joaquin Valley.** All Yokuts and Western Mono tribes 
held this ceremony in conjunction with another guest or reciprocal tribe; while 
the guest tribe did not have to be the same on every occasion, a traditionalized 
pairing had grown up through the years.“ 

The bereaved (host) tribe mourned in unison, with the result that amongst 
those tribes having the moiety the divisions worked by opposites; thus the 
Tokelyuwi§ of the host tribe was reciprocal to the Nutuwi8 of the guest tribe, 
and Nutuwi8 of the host reciprocal to Tokelyuwi8 of the guests.” In all Yokuts 
and Western Mono tribes, regardless of moiety, the reciprocal services (wash- 
ing of mourners, presentation of new clothing, exchange of gift baskets, beads, 
skins, and food) were personal or familial in the sense that the guest chief (and 
his relatives) served the host chief, and other families so paired themselves for 
private reasons, although it was the guest winatums who washed and otherwise 
served the mourners at large. A Yokuts word, gu’’i, or ki’”’i, was used for the 
reciprocant regardless of the function performed, a word which was equally 
applicable to a person, a family, or a tribe. The Western Mono had a pair of 
terms meaning “my or our side’ and “‘your side” (namadamu and matamu) 
similarly used. 


© Exception, Northfork Mono whose mourning ceremony seems to have been entirely within 
the tribe (Gifford, 1932, pp. 43-45), further evidence, perhaps, that their sub-moieties were once 
tribelets. 

“ The basis of selection may have been an equivalence of wealth as much as propinquity since 
the guest tribe undertook the repayment of extensive loans in conjunction with the ceremony. 

2 Many other people were there as spectators besides the two major participants, but their 
moiety grouping (if any) was not actualized spacially or functionally in any formal way. 
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Social dichotomy was manifest in the feasting and game-playing which 
concluded the Annual Mourning Ceremony, but the halving was always sub- 
ordinate to the tribal bond, i.e., members of a tribe did not compete against 
each other when there were outsiders present to form an opposing team. The 
host-guest tribal alignments were not exclusive of other tribal participants, 
however; friends or acquaintances might “team up” with them for playing and 
dancing. 

II 


Our data from the Yokuts shed little light on the origin or age of the moiety 
system in the San Joaquin Valley. Its distribution up the central valley to join 
the neighboring moieties of the Miwok suggests that its diffusion may have 
followed the waterways. The cultural bonds between Chumash (the moietized 
neighbor to the south)* and Valley Yokuts were many, and commerce fre- 
quent, and in turn we know that the traffic between the native inhabitants 
around Tulare Lake and those of the northern sloughs and Kings River (Valley 
Yokuts and Northern Foothill Yokuts) was at least annual; trade routes are 
culture routes. 

For the Yokuts themselves the moiety functioned largely on the ceremonial 
level, a condition seemingly equally true for the Miwok, and did not cut 
through the affairs of ordinary daily life. Political control remained in chiefly 
lineages, and even when dual chiefs were present the Eagle chief was para- 
mount and the messengers were independent of divisional affiliations. No hint 
of moiety-owned land appears, and the association of foodstuffs with a moiety 
was a hindrance to its use by that moiety until ceremonially released. 

The detailed manifestations of the moiety in Yokuts and Miwok culture 
are sufficiently distinctive to suggest considerable age for the basic form of 
dual society in South Central California.“ Nevertheless, it seems reasonably 
certain that the dual system was not the foundation of social or political struc- 
ture in the majority of even those tribes which are known to be dichotomized, 
much less that the moiety once existed and eventually disintegrated in the 
Yokuts and Western Mono tribes which lack it. The relationship of moiety 
and lineage in the San Joaquin Valley bears out Gifford’s contention that the 
paternal lineage underlies the moiety in dual societies in California rather than 
the reverse. 


43 Harrington, 1942, p. 32. The Salinan, too, may have had moieties (Mason, 1912, p. 189), but 
data on moieties from both Chumash and Salinan are too tenuous to support solid conclusions. 

44 Latta, 1929, pp. 29-31, 37. 

 E.g., differing names of the halves, nature of the totemic symbolism, reference to totems in 
personal names (Gifford, 1916), passim). 

“ Gifford, 1926. Kroeber’s “impression,” justifiable at the time on the basis of inadequate 
data, that Yokuts and Miwok society had inherently “a dual ground plan, with animal totems as 
an auxiliary development, . . .” (1925, p. 494) is now corrected by our fuller knowledge. 
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The social structure of the Yokuts and Western Mono, while based on the 
bilateral family, was characterized by so strong a patrilinealism that we may 
say that paternal lineages were the essential functional unit regardless of 
whether the social group was a hamlet, a village, a homogeneous or a bipartite 
tribe. The male line of descent was a mechanism for transmitting place of 
residence, names, totemic symbols, offices, certain ceremonial functions, and 
moietal and tribal affiliations over and above the biological transmission of 
blood. The biological bond through males, the blood-tie, was essential to the 
transfer of these social or cultural features which were not conveyed without 
reference to relationship except under rare circumstances. 

The male line of transmission might comprise as few or as many persons as 
knew themselves to be related at any given moment, normally covering a span 
of five to six generations, and such a group I have called a lineage herein.” 
Some lineages might have been reduced to a father and son who, if without 
further male issue, brought that lineage to an end. Another lineage might be in 
a state of expansion through numerous male descendants who chose to empha- 
size their blood relationship. The constant use of kinship terms in address, a 
Yokuts and Western Mono habit, made such continuous recognition easy. If 
the line had some ceremonial function, such as had the Bear lineage, a call 
to its members would be issued from time to time by the patriarch of the 
group;** official or ceremonial functions were a potent factor for maintaining 
consciousness of the lineage as a coordinate unit, though who responded and 
to what degree was largely a matter of individual habit and desire. On the 
other hand, there was no social mechanism which prevented the formation of 
a new lineage, still retaining its patrilineal prerogatives and attributes, when 
the blood tie with the ancestral line had grown so tenuous that it was of no 
significance*® or was entirely forgotten. In such cases putative kinship was not 
maintained, possession of similar totems did not stand in the way of marriage, 
residence was continued in the ancestral community, and leadership of the 
line settled on some member of outstanding character.*® 

Yokuts and Western Mono lineages were not designated by name, nor had 
they titled chiefs or any lineage official head beyond that arising from such 
factors as age, wealth and personality which tended to produce a prestige or 
patriarchal type of leader, nor did the lineage own property other than hunting 


‘7 Informants’ genealogical knowledge usually covered the chronological levels of great- 
grandparents, grandparents, parents, siblings, children, and grandchildren. 

48 E.g., Upana, the Wobonuch Bear dancer, was such a man. 

49 For example, marriage was permissible beyond third-cousinship. 

5° And thus did not follow the process of social growth from lineage to clan postulated by 
Titiev (1943, pp. 522-524). The formation of new lineages in situ invalidates Titiev’s thesis that 
residence is more potent than blood in the formation of kin groups, i.e., common residence was not 
enough. See also Gifford, 1944. 
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or seed-gathering sites, if even that. In short, it was not a political unit of the 
type described by Gifford for the adjoining Miwok." Hence I cannot concur 
with Gifford’s argument to the extremity that lineages (of Miwok type with 
name, individual polity, and private land) “underlie the political organization 
of all the California tribes.’ So far as the Yokuts and their Western Mono 
neighbors are concerned, their paternal lines were not synonymous with the 
body politic nor were they land-owning units. The parallel form for these 
people was the small, named tribe which was a composite of paternal lineages, 
lineage members being usually but not invariably fellow-villagers. Unrelated 
male lines dwelt together in large communities, some lines even having the 
same totemic symbol without any evidence of blood-bond, and all of them sub- 
ject to the control of tribal chiefs. That the Yokuts and Mono lineages now 
amalgamated into villages or tribes may once have been autonomous entities 
like the Miwok lineages is entirely possible but so far we have no evidence to 
prove it. 

In summary we may say that the moiety of South Central California is 
not a peculiar concept or irrefrangible social form which culturally alienates 
those Yokuts, Mono, and Miwok peoples who have it from those who lack it, 
but is merely a double, opposed, or reciprocal grouping of the very same social] 
and political constituents found among the non-moietized people. The male 
blood line with its constellation of cultural attributes occurs throughout the 
tribal societies of South Central California. Some of the tribes follow a dichoto- 
mized pattern which divides the male blood lines and their cultural attributes 
into two named groups which perform the same reciprocal functions as do other 
social units (the person, the family, the lineage, or the entire tribe) elsewhere in 
the area. In the tribal cultures of South Central California (Miwok, Yokuts, 
Northfork and Western Mono) there are two generalized common factors in- 
fluencing social forms—a strong patrilinealism manifest in the various at- 
tributes of the male lineage, and a strong sense of reciprocalism manifest in all 
ceremonial activities and intensified in the moiety, but neither operates exclu- 
sively of the other. 


SANTA Cruz, CALIFORNIA 


51 1926, pp. 389-393. “The Miwok term for such a [male] lineage is nena. . . . It means not 
only a male or patrilineal joint family, but also means the ancestral home from which the lineage 
is supposed to have arisen. The lineage name is always a place name. . . . The mena had as its head 
a chief who was, so to speak, the patriarch of the lineage. . .. The lineage was a land-owning 
group. .. .” “Each nena was exogamous and belonged to one of the patrilineal moieties called re- 
spectively Land and Water.” 

8 1926, p. 398; italics mine. The ingredientsof a patrilineal polity were widespread in aboriginal 
Californian culture, hence Gifford’s broad assumption. How these ingredients were assembled and 
on which ones emphasis was placed, resulted in differing social patterns such as those of the Mi- 
wok and Yokuts or other native Californian societies. 
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ON THE COLLECTING OF DATA CONCERNING 
PRIMITIVE MEDICINE 


By ERWIN H. ACKERKNECHT 


HEN Europeans started the observation of “savages” on a larger scale 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, medicine was among those traits in primi- 
tive cultures which interested them most and which they recorded best. Often 
this interest was even government sponsored, as in the case of Francisco Her- 
nandez and Willem Piso.' The approach of these early observers was in general 
“matter of fact” and little influenced by theories or prejudices. Their main pur- 
pose was to learn the “‘tricks” of their native colleagues and competitors. The 
feeling that the medicine of these savages was different in principle from their 
own could hardly develop in men whose own medicine was theoretically still 
full of overt magico-religious elements, and in therapeutics depended on prac- 
tically the same procedures (bloodletting, purging, emetics, drugs taken from 
the animal and vegetable kingdoms, exorcism, etc.) as did savage medicine. 
The interest in, and the recording of primitive medicine declined in pro- 
portion to the increase of scientific elements and in proportion to the ever- 
growing use of chemicals and later of synthetic drugs in Western medicine. The 
recording of primitive medicine probably reached its lowest ebb towards the 
end of the 19th century, paradoxically enough just when the emerging scientific 
ethnography was to a very large extent in the hands of trained medical men 
(A. Bastian, P. Ehrenreich, D. Livingstone, F. v. Luschan, W. Matthews, 
K. von den Steinen, J. Crévaux, etc.). But it is quite possible that it was just 
because of their professional preparation that these men were more prejudiced 
against the medical customs of primitives than against any other field of their 
activities, and were therefore least willing to record “‘medical” practices which 
seemed to act preponderantly through suggestion. 

The recording of medical data from primitive societies has improved some- 
what during the last twenty-five years.? Ethnographic techni wes in general 
have greatly advanced. As far as the active role of suggestion not only in primi- 
tive but in our own scientific medicine is concerned, I think many of us have 
gained insight which has made us sadder but wiser men. Our own society is 
becoming positively obsessed with the problem of disease, especially mental 
disease.’ ““Health consciousness” has acquired an almost religious character, 
and it is surprising that this general attitude of our culture has not had even 
stronger repercussions in the field of ethnography. As it is, the results of the 


1 Moll, 1944, pp. 42, 179. (See bibliography at end of article.) 

2 It is impossible to list here all the valuable contributions made during the last twenty-five 
years, but it should at least be mentioned that in this field the past years have brought us books of 
unprecedented quality such as Field, 1937, and Harley, 1941. 

3 See Ackerknecht, 1943, p. 33. 
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new trends in ethnography have been rather encouraging. The preoccupation 
of anthropologists with psychiatric problems during the last ten years has re- 
sulted in some very important contributions of anthropologists in the field of 
general psychopathology.‘ 

In spite of the fact that a very large amount of primitive “literature’’ is of 
a “medical” character (spells, etc.), and in spite of the fact that primitive 
ethnobotany probably still contains unknown drugs of a potency at least not 
inferior to our synthetic products, medicine has remained amongst the least 
studied phenomena in primitive society. It has never won the loving attention 
devoted to purely material, purely spiritual, or purely social phenomena— 
perhaps because it has always transgressed the boundaries of these simple 
categories. 

It is understandable, though perhaps not justified, that modern ethnog- 
raphers, overwhelmed by the complexity of modern medicine and the taboo set 
in our own society upon the study of specialties by outsiders, are very often 
afraid of publishing observations and descriptions of purely pathological or 
therapeutical facts. It seems to have escaped the attention of the modern 
ethnographer that there is a host of sociological and psychological data in the 
field of primitive medicine which he is not only perfectly able to record and 
analyze, but which he is particularly well qualified to do on the basis of his 
professional education. 

There is a great variety of ways of handling a sick person, ranging from 
abandonment and contempt to extreme devotion and awe.® These attitudes, 
which are extremely revealing as to the general philosophy of a society, can be 
quite competently observed without the acquisition of a diploma from a medi- 
cal school. The economic problems which diseases and their treatment impose 
upon any society can be faced from the standpoint of organization and psycho- 
logy in very different ways. A study of these problems is again not the monopoly 
of medical men, and will give valuable insight into the economic “theory” and 
practice of the respective tribes. The sick man himself develops a very definite 
reaction towards his disease, which considerably influences the outcome of the 
disease itself. This reaction gives important clues as to the consistency of 
personal behavior with the official ideology of the tribe.® 

Perusal of the very conscientious compilation of John Koty on the treat- 
ment of the old and the sick in primitive societies’ reveals that up to this very 
day we suffer from an almost total absence of reliable information concerning 
all the above-mentioned phenomena in primitive society.* It would be an over- 


* For a convenient summary of this work see the excellent article of C. Kluckhohn, 1944, p. 
589 ff. 5 Sigerist, 1932, p. 75 ff. 

6 Kluckhohn, 1943, pp. 214, 226. 7 Koty, 1934. 

8 The only promising attempts in this direction we know of are: Leighton, 1932; and Joseph, 
1942, p. 1. 
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statement to pretend that in our own society all the social and psychological 
aspects of disease have been adequately and completely dealt with. But at 
least as compared to the deplorable state of affairs in ethnography the impor- 
tant groundwork is done.® There is no doubt that a relatively small systematic 
effort of a number of fieldworkers could fill the corresponding gap in our 
knowledge concerning social and psychological aspects of disease in primitive 
society. I take therefore the liberty to submit as an appendix to this note a 
questionnaire concerning these problems which I hope may prove useful to 
fieldwerkers.”” 

In recording the facts discussed above, I am convinced that anthropologists 
could record very essential parts of primitive medicine. They would make an 
important contribution to modern medicine and be quite consistent with its 
most recent trends. Just about a hundred years ago a 27-year-old man who was 
to become the “‘pope” of modern biological medicine for the following fifty 
years, Rudolf Virchow," stated that “medicine is a social science,” a statement 
which characteristically enough he never retracted.” The fundamental truth 
of Virchow’s thesis was for a while obscured by the great biological discoveries 
of the second half of the 19th century, but during recent decades it has imposed 
itself most vehemently upon our minds in a society which is suffering from 
numerous diseases not because of biological, but because of sociological igno- 
rance. Virchow’s principle is no longer denied even by those sections of the 
medical profession which do not agree with certain applications of the principle. 
In so far as psychological factors of disease are concerned we have just entered 
the stage of psychosomatic medicine and are rediscovering with a great display 
of terminological acrobatics what most great doctors of all times have more or 
less known: that there is no such thing as a purely somatic disease without 
psychological factors being involved in its production and evolution, and, 
on the other hand, there is no psychic disease which does not involve somatic 
elements. 

I am equally convinced that anthropology would benefit from such studies 
beyond the immediate gain in understanding certain psychological, economical, 
and other aspects of a given primitive society. There is little doubt that “the 
significant unit is not the institution but the cultural configuration.” But it 
would be a mistake to shy away entirely from institutional studies on the force 
of such statements. It is true that ultimately the parts (institutions) can only 


® See Committee on the Costs of Medical Care, 1928-1932; Robinson, 1939, etc. 

10 T would like to express here my gratitude to Dr. M. J. Herskovits to whom I am indebted 
for the suggestion to write such a questionnaire and for advice in the course of its preparation. 

11 On the relations between Rudolf Virchow and Franz Boas see the highly enlightening study 
of Kroeber, 1943, pp. 10, 22. 

12 Ackerknecht, 1932, p. 87. 
13 Benedict, 1934, p. 244. 
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be understood by a knowledge of the whole (configuration). But how is the 
whole to be known without a knowledge of the parts? Just as in psychology 
we sometimes obtain surprising insight into the whole by testing one trait 
(e.g., handwriting), we may apply the same procedure for the study of societies. 
And disease and its treatment are not just more or less incidental traits; they 
are essential problems in the functioning of every society, in the life of every 
individual. General historians have lately taken up on a large scale the study 
of the history of disease and medicine from this angle and with quite satis- 
factory results.“ I am certain that anthropologists will not be disappointed in 
following similar paths. 


APPENDIX 


Suggested Topics for Field-Workers Concerned with the Sociopsychological 
Situation of the Sick 


1. Is the sick man neglected or well treated? 

2. Is he regarded primarily with pity, with fear, with awe, with contempt or 
with anger? 

3. Is the tendency to keep the sick man’s daily life as much as possible in the 
rhythm and routine of the life of the community or to isolate him and 
create a special routine for him? 

4. Who bears the economic burden resulting from his illness? 

. Is this burden accepted or resented? 

. Is this problem recognized as such or overlooked because of other aspects 

of the disease? 

7. Does disease represent an appreciable economic loss? 

8. What are the differences of age and sex in this respect? 

9. What is the main burden: cost of treatment or loss of the productive forces 
of the sick? 

10. Is treatment applied under all conditions or is it omitted in hopeless cases? 

11. Does the idea exist: “It is to the common interest to get the sick well 
again”? 

12. Does he develop a feeling of insecurity and guilt because of the economic 
consequences of his disease? 

13. Is the sick man conscious of the economic losses he causes, and what are his 
reactions towards the problem? 

14. Is he indifferent toward this problem either because it is objectively solved 
in a satisfactory way or because, subjectively, other aspects of his disease 
preoccupy him more? 

15. Is he mentally any different from the healthy members of his society? 

16. Does he feel isolated? 

17. Does he indulge in self-pity, analyzing his pains and symptoms? 


44 Shryock, 1937, p. 887. 
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18. 


19. 


Is he preoccupied with the problem of his possible death, its supernatural 
or natural aspect, and what is his affective reaction? 

Has he a feeling of inferiority (being physically invalid, being supernatural- 
ly weak)? 


. Has he a feeling of guilt (regarding the disease as a supernatural sanction) ? 
. Has he a feeling of hatred (regarding, with or without reason, the disease 


as being produced by somebody else, by his social situation, etc.)? 


. Has he a feeling of satisfaction (being more interesting and better cared for 


than usual)? 


. Does he have a feeling of superiority (undergoing a privileged experience)? 
. Does the sick man regard the attitude of his fellows as just or unjust, as 


adequate or inadequate? 


. Does the sick man believe in the treatment applied or does he ask for the 


trial of several treatments? 


. Does he believe in the healer rather than in the treatment? 
. Are the reactions of the sick man towards his disease proportional to the 


gravity of his case in our sense, or are they exaggerated or subnormal? 


. Has the fact of having been sick far-reaching economical (e.g., debts) or 


psychological consequences after convalescence? 


. What is done to deal with such consequences? 
. Is there one generally accepted “theory” of disease (e.g., “disease is caused 


by sorcery” or “‘by taboo violation,” or “‘disease is the work of spirits” or a 
“sanction of angry gods’’)? 


. If several of these theories are found simultaneously is there one which is 


used more generally than the others? 


. Is there consistency in the attribution of a certain disease theory to certain 


clinical symptoms, or are the same clinical symptoms explained by differ- 
ent disease theories in subsequent cases? 


. How far does the theory of disease influence the “diagnostic methods” 


(divination) ? 


. How far does the theory of disease influence the therapeutic measures? 
. How far does the theory of disease influence the attitude of the sick toward 


their own disease, or of their fellows toward them? 
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A PROSPECTUS FOR FIELD-RESEARCH IN THE POSITION 
AND TREATMENT OF THE AGED IN PRIMITIVE 
AND OTHER SOCIETIES 

By LEO W. SIMMONS 


ROGRAMS for the study of old age lead to three broad inquiries: What do 

old people want for themselves? How may their interests be safeguarded? 
And what are the implications of the old-age problems for society in general? 
Any short answers to these questions require many qualifications which take 
account of broad variations in both physical and cultural circumstances. In 
order to appreciate the possible range of these variations in the adjustments 
to old age, it is necessary to know what has happened in other societies and 
cultures that are very different from our own. Indeed, without such knowledge 
it is difficult to recognize the basic and common factors from the incidental 
elements in the problems of old age. 

In a world-wide perspective perhaps more uniformity can be found in the 
first question than in either of the other two. When minor differences are al- 
lowed for, it would seem from previous studies that the basic interests of most 
old people can be summed up roughly as fourfold: 

1. To live as long as possible, at least until life’s satisfactions no longer 
compensate for its privations, or until the advantages of death seem to 
outweigh the burdens of life. 

2. To remain active participants in personal and group affairs in either 
operational or supervisory roles—any participation, in fact, being pref- 
erable to complete idleness and indifference. 

3. To safeguard or even strengthen any prerogatives acquired in a long 
life, i.e., skills, possessions, rights, authority, prestige, etc. 

4. To withdraw from life, when necessity requires it, as honorably as pos- 
sible, without too much suffering, and with maximum prospects for an 
attractive hereafter. 

While the fundamental interests of old people appear to be fairly uniform, 
the physical circumstances and the prevailing cultural contexts may call forth 
adjustments that are extremely diverse. In order, therefore, to understand 
what is happening to old age in any society, our own or that of others, it is 
helpful to be familiar with similar adjustments in different societies, and dif- 
ferent adjustments in societies which are somewhat alike. 

The two types of cultures that differ most from our own probably are the 
so-called primitive societies and certain Oriental civilizations such as China, 
India, and Japan. This paper will deal mainly with field-research on problems 
of ageing in primitive societies, although much of it might apply to similar 
studies in other cultural groups. 

There are some important reasons for special studies of old age in primitive 
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societies: The relative proportion of the aged in the population is likely to be 
smaller; the sexes tend to be more equally balanced; the range of variation in 
adjustment on the part of both individuals and cultures seems to be much 
wider; greater pressure may be placed upon the individual to adjust or be 
eliminated; and the more crucial adjustments to old age tend to be made by 
individuals when they are old and not before they reach senescence. It could 
also be said that the onset of old age in primitive societies tends to be more 
gradual, and the transition stages are often less abrupt than is the case in 
modern society. Moreover, the opportunities for the aged to make important 
contributions to society in their senescence is often much more evident among 
primitive peoples. Another significant difference in these societies is that death 
in senescence is in general more abrupt and often more dramatic in its implica- 
tions, providing opportunities for old people to impose last requests, to make 
binding testaments, or even curses, and to achieve rather sensational and note- 
worthy distinctions in the manner in which they die. Perhaps the most impor- 
tant contrast in studies of the adjustments to old age in primitve and modern 
societies comes from the fact that in the former the adjustments are mainly 
what might be called cultural or automatic, while in the latter the trend has 
been toward a breakdown of traditional adjustments and substitution of 
planned and legislated types of old-age security. 

But when we turn to the literature on old age in primitive societies we can 
expect disappointments. The problems of social adjustments in senescence 
have been so poorly covered in the available ethnographic reports that ade- 
quate materials cannot be garnered from them. Even some of the more recent 
monographs which tend to be organized around stages in the life cycle of in- 
dividuals generally stop with adulthood in its prime or include only a few odds 
and ends on later maturity and death in old age. The older ethnographers refer, 
as a rule, to old age only incidentally, and generally ignore these scattered ref- 
erences in the index. Even the most up-to-date ethnographers are not yet pro- 
viding pictures of old age that are at all comparable to what they report about 
infancy, childhood, and adolescence. The prevailing ethnographic sources 
have simply neglected to give anything like adequate information on the prob- 
lems of adjustment in old age. There is, therefore, great need for field-research 
on the position and treatment of the aged in societies and cultures which show 
strong contrasts to our own. We need some comprehensive reports on cultures 
with due relevance given to old age. Certainly it would seem that if the role 
of the individual in culture is significant, and if the life-cycle approach is a 
valuable ethnographic technique, or if life histories are relevant to full-length 
cultural documentations, then a systematic treatment of the adjustments in 
old age is required to complete the cultural picture. 

It would appear, indeed, that old age is one of the crucial stages in the life 
cycle for the study of social and cultural impacts upon interpersonal relations. 
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It is a time when the individual’s physical resources decline, and it is an occa- 
sion when his security and status and even his survival into senility are de- 
pendent more and more upon the adjustments which his culture permits him 
to make to other members of his group. In the last analysis an aged person’s 
security, power, prestige, and opportunities for participation—the reinforce- 
ments to living which people seem to crave in all age grades—are in old age 
uniquely dependent upon social prerogatives, upon such duties, rights, and 
privileges as may be established in the mores of his social order. In short, a 
satisfactory old age for anyone, anywhere, depends chiefly upon the amount of 
persuasion or coercion that may be exerted upon the young and strong to serve 
and pay homage to the needs and wishes of the old and feeble. The all-impor- 
tant question for the aged is how well are these privileges and prerogatives 
safeguarded in one’s own culture? Systematic attempts should be made to dis- 
cover the range and characteristics of these opportunities for adjustment in 
given societies. 

As a preliminary guide to such field studies in primitive and other societies, 
the following types of inquiries are suggested.' In order to determine the posi- 
tion of the aged in any society certain information must be gathered as a sort 
of base line. It is necessary, for example, to note what are the customarily ac- 
cepted criteria of old age. These vary considerably, especially where no reliable 
birth records are kept. One should take a census, or get reliable estimates, on 
the statistical incidence of aged men and women in the population. Such a 
census should also show the proportion of aged persons, male and female, in 
the various age categories current in a given society, the occupational or pro- 
fessional groupings of the old, the marital status, the incidence and reputed 
cause of deaths among the aged, and similar socially relevant information. The 
extent of old-age dependency should also be noted and, if possible, the propor- 
tion of the population that is regarded as practically useless and a burden on 
the group. 

The general physical and cultural traits which have a pronounced bearing 
upon the adjustments of the aged should be carefully outlined. It is important, 
for example, to be familiar with the nature and severity of the physical envi- 
ronment, the relative abundance or sparcity of food, the permanency of resi- 
dence, the prevailing types of economic enterprise, the system of political 
control, and the form of social and family organization. The current shamanis- 
tic and religious beliefs and practices may be extremely relevant in terms of 
both the opportunities of the aged to participate in group activities and the 
treatment which they receive. And, of course, any popular norms in the treat- 
ment of old people should be carefully defined. A knowledge of these general 


1 For more elaborate documentation see Leo W. Simmons, The Role of The Aged in Primitive 
Societies, Yale University Press, In Press. 
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cultural components is very necessary to an understanding of any itemized 
account of what goes on among the aged. 

In more detail, attempts should be made to collect and to study any cases 
of extreme longevity and to watch for significant and unusual physical and 
psychological factors associated with them. Such unusual traits should be 
noted as absence of gray hair, pronounced preservation of teeth and eyesight, 
excessive sexual interest and capacity, outstanding endurance, exceptional 
mental capacities, and any tendencies toward psychic aberrations. The cus- 
tomary attitude toward and the cultural relevance of these individual extremes 
should be noted with care. 

A further important field of inquiry relates to the popular conceptualiza- 
tions of old age. What are the culturally stereotyped signs of senescence, physi- 
cal and psychological, how are they assessed, and how abrupt and formalized 
are the transitions from middle age to old age? What are the stock explanations 
of ageing, mythical, philosophical, or realistic? What are the popular symbols 
and synonyms of senescence, both praiseworthy or derogatory? What are the 
cultural prescriptions for rejuvenation or prolongation of life and what are 
the popular remedies to cushion the discomforts of senescence? What are the 
cultural idealizations of old age and what rules are proposed for their successful 
fulfillment? What, on the other hand, are the derogatory assessments of ageing 
and what stereotyped jokes and puns are used to express them? 

It is well to ask how potentially anti-social and dangerous are the aged 
regarded, and what protective or counteractive measures are prescribed, i.e., 
persecutions for witchcraft or forcing the aged to live apart from the other 
members of society? If the aged are neglected, abused, abandoned, or killed, 
what are the culturally approved justifications for such conduct and to what 
degree do the aged themselves acquiesce in or resist this treatment? 

Likewise, if the aged are granted special prerogatives, how are these jus- 
tified? And, more especially, how are the conflicts between youth and the 
aged culturally formalized and perhaps resolved? In the analysis of these and 
other cultural patterns pertaining to old age, it is very important to note sex 
and class or caste differences and other contrasts which may be related to po- 
litical or economic inequalities. 

Very close attention should be paid to the concrete activities of the aged. 
The manner and degree to which elderly men and women are able to continue 
their labors in direct maintenance activities such as gathering foods, hunting, 
fishing, herding, agriculture, the manufacture of implements, weapons, or 
other equipment should be reported. Their continued participation in more 
specialized activities should also be described. How much property they may 
control is of special significance, and particularly under what conditions they 
may be required to relinquish these rights, or how they may be used to com- 
pensate for the handicaps of age. 

Since the aged have an advantage in length of life, experience, and often in 
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accumulated wisdom, it is important to know what use is made of these pre- 
rogatives in social leadership, in the exercise of political power, or in other 
functions of self aggrandizement which result in the entrenchment of the aged 
in positions of power and security. How often are old men or women found in 
positions of chieftainship, as councilmen, advisors, judges, officials in secret 
societies, disciplinarians, and mediators in the settlement of disputes? How 
often are they relied upon as dispensors of information, guardians of the 
traditions, or professionals in such skills as medical practice, midwifery, magic, 
sorcery, and the priesthood? What role do they play in the care of children, 
the training of the young, and as leaders in entertainment and leisure-time 
activities? 

It is particularly important to note and to describe in some detail the posi- 
tion of the aged in family life: their opportunities for remarriage and in the 
monopolization of younger mates, the authority accorded them in family rela- 
tions, and the socially recognized claims which they may make upon members 
of the family and other relatives in an extended kinship system. Various pat- 
terned ways may be observed in which the aged are permitted to take ad- 
vantage in the conventional family system; and there are also socially approved 
ways in which other members of a family may exploit the aged. These should 
be catalogued and assessed in terms of their significance for the aged in a speci- 
fied culture. 

A somewhat different approach is to gather data on the more or less per- 
sonal adjustments which the aged make to the experience of ageing: whether 
they welcome or resent and resist the onset of senescence; what they do with 
respect to routines, diets, exercise, cosmetics or even magic; and to what de- 
gree they may attempt to simulate youth or abandon former restraints and 
take “‘one last fling”’ at life. Precisely in what respects do they regard old age as 
a misfortune or as a favorable period in life, and on what grounds? 

A further set of inquiries relates to the treatment which society accords to 
its aged members. Here it is necessary to describe in detail just how main- 
tenance is provided and under what conditions in terms of optimum and mini- 
mum standards as rated by the culture. It should be known, for example, 
whether the aged have free or favored access to the communal food supplies; 
whether hospitality rights and privileges for them are well developed; in what 
manner food taboos favor the aged; and whether there are any recognized pro- 
visions for public charity, doles, pensions, insurance, or asylums. Moreover, 
does the society provide any planned and organized projects in behalf of its 
old people? 

Other prerogatives of the aged which deserve examination include the 
question of whether they are subject to pronounced fear, respect, or obedience 
on the part of younger people; what exemptions from certain social obligations 
are accorded them as a right; and what social privileges may they enjoy which 
are prohibited to others? Correlated with these prerogatives are possible 
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tendencies in the culture to lionize the aged in the heroic roles accorded to 
them in legends and mythologies. All such general trends should be reported 
and properly assessed in terms of the particular culture under examination. 

Equally important are records of the customary restraints imposed upon 
the individuals due to their age: These include the right to employment or 
tenure of office; restrictions on control of property or participation in property 
transactions; penalties imposed upon them for the practice of magic or sor- 
cery; restraints upon the performance of public religious functions; and even 
prohibitions related to any attempts at self-destruction. In short, what rights 
and privileges are denied to persons because of their age? 

A study of the role of the aged in primitive societies should provide also 
rather complete data on the attitudes toward and the manner of death in 
senescence, as well as any favored posthumous treatment of the old. Is death 
in old age regarded as a natural event; is anything done to delay or hasten it; 
are there honorable and dishonorable ways of dying; are special powers and 
prerogatives attributed to the last acts or words of aged people; do they receive 
special mortuary rites; are they accorded higher positions in the next world; 
and are they believed to be in a position to visit greater good or evil upon the 
living who fail to pay proper homage to them? 

In social and cultural studies of the status of the aged and the treatment 
which they receive in a particular primitive or non-western society many clues 
may be gained from recent cultural studies of infancy and childhood. In cer- 
tain respects the process is reversed. Instead of describing how a new member is 
added to society and the conditions under which he becomes a responsible 
participant, we have here the process by which responsibilities are slowly with- 
drawn and the manner in which a member of the group eventually drops out 
of the ranks and is removed from the scene. Both processes are related to the 
biological time-clock of development and decline which call for a certain sched- 
ule in both socialization and what might be called de-socialization. It has been 
demonstrated that with respect to the subject of childhood and socialization 
the most rewarding results have come from a general cultural analysis of the 
social requirements of childhood plus carefully gathered case records of what 
sampled children actually experience in the socializing process. No substitute 
has been found for the life-history method in this field. It is my opinion that 
this same method applies to the study of old age. Before we can understand the 
position of the aged in primitive societies we shall need full-length portrayals 
of the cultural frame of reference for old age plus ample and well-documented 
case histories of what actually happens to aged participants in the particular 
culture. For a full picture of the role of the aged in any society, primitive or 
modern, there is probably no short-cut to concrete and detailed field-work 
procedures. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
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NORTH AMERICA 


The Ten Grandmothers; A Contribution to the Ethnology of the Kiowa Indians. ALIcE 
Marriott. (xiv, 306 pp., 1 map, $3.00. The University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man, 1945.) 


The title is a translation of the Kiowa concept for a series of “bundles’’ with rituals 
which give the sanctions and embody all the spiritual forces which the Kiowa consider 
essential to their existence. The method of the book is to present autobiographical 
narratives with a minimum of integrated culture data. 

The thirty-three chapters are grouped in historical sequence, as: When Buffalo 
Were Plenty, 1847-1869; When Buffalo Were Going, 1869-1883; When Buffalo Were 
Gone, 1884-1910; and Modern Times, 1912-1944. It is especially significant that the 
unit narrative in each chapter is dated in terms of the Kiowa calendar, giving as rigid 
a time perspective as a historian could desire. A few characters reappear here and there 
to give a feeling of reality to the document. Some enter as children, to become grand- 
parents at the end. 

The author’s introductory statement implies that parts of her time for ten years 
were given to collecting and checking the accuracy of the data, but that she is disposed 
to accept the narrator’s interpretations of events as realities in the sense that they ex- 
press the reactions of the individuals concerned as they remembered them. This seems 
wholly justifiable. What white people think happened is recorded in contemporary 
documents, accessible to the reader. 

On the other hand, emphasis is neither upon war exploits nor mythology but on 
personal experiences and adventures in the daily round of life. The technologist, 
students of social organizations, religion, comparative ethnology, and acculturation 
processes will find here and there precise statements of fact, some details of which may 
be new. We have not tested this by an exhaustive check with the available literature 
on the Kiowa, but recognize all of them as paralleling data recorded for other tribes 
in the area. 

We note the author accepts the frequently announced assumption that all tribes in 
the Plains are newcomers, in no wise descended from the hunters of the extinct original 
wild horse, mastodon, and bison Taylori; but since she is engaged in an historical study 
of the Kiowa, beginning about 1840, this assumption need not bother us. We note that 
the Plains nomadic culture, as convincingly characterized in 1542 by Coronado’s party, 
was the same well-adjusted type of culture found a few years later over the whole of 
the grassland area, a pattern surviving without fundamental changes until 1920 and 
later, excepting a few practical incidental substitutes like the horse for the dog, cattle 
for bison, the gun for the bow, wagon for travois, etc. It is difficult to believe that the 
appearance of the modern bison, following the extinction of bison Taylori, was not ac- 
companied by a nomadic culture of similar type. The meager archaeology of the Plains 
calls for a reasonable antiquity of occupation. 

Finally the contribution in this volume lies in the integrity of the autobiographical 
sketches. We accept the author’s statement that she has done her best to interpret the 
words transmitted to her. They are rendered dramatically, sometimes reflecting grim 
humor, but for the most part depicting tragic and deeply moving incidents drawing 
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hard upon the sympathies of the reader, for example, pp. 155-161, the parting of a 
mother and her little son at the mission school. We suspect the incident and the emo- 
tions are real enough, because just what should be expected of any mother under 
similar circumstances. On the other hand, there are incidents in which it is by no means 
likely that a white person could anticipate the acts and emotions of the narrators, for 
example, the chapters in pp. 216-229. 

So we repeat that the significant contribution in this volume hinges upon the fidelity 
with which these autobiographies are rendered into English. As literary art, the volume 
deserves a high rating and should be correspondingly valued by the reader interested 
in Indians and the Great West. 


CLARK WISSLER 
AMERICAN MusEuM OF NatuRAL History, New York City 


Ethnobotany of the Navajo. Francis H. Ermore. (136 pp. University of New Mexico 
Press, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 1944.) 


This presentation of the ethnobotany of the Navajo Indians has been written and 
rewritten by a young man who has made this study his special hobby for a period of 
some seven years. The author, Mr. Francis H. Elmore, now a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy, is a trained botanist, holding the degree of M.A. in botany, and is es- 
pecially qualified for the investigation of Navajo botany, since his specialty is that 
region, and since he has a thorough background knowledge of the physical geography 
and life zones of the reservation. His whole attitude and outlook are those of the care- 
ful, painstaking scientist, and, in the publication under review as far as thorough exam- 
ination can detect, he has made no compromise with error either in botany or in the 
equally difficult task of adequately and practically grasping the phonetics of the Navajo 
Indian language. 

The field work was done to a large extent at the Research Station of the School of 
American Research and the University of New Mexico at Chaco Canyon National 
Monument, New Mexico, that is, in the eastern part of the Navajo Reservation. The 
informants were taken to living plants, which procedure, together with proper linguistic 
handling, assures the most certain kind of identifications. The Navajo Reservation 
consists entirely of a section of the Colorado Plateau, and all its western part was 
formerly Havasupai country, its eastern part surely to some extent formerly the coun- 
try of Keresan-speaking Indians. While there are climatic and ecologic differences in 
the vast area of the Reservation,—differences for instance in soil, moisture and altitude 
—the entire area has, fortunately for the purposes of this presentation, comparative 
geographical and botanical unity. Perhaps only collecting from the Kayenta region, 
the northwesternmost section of the great Navajo Reservation, would have yielded 
additional plants of any importance. Within this general uniformity, as obtains every- 
where on this planet, species of plants are found scattered around here and there; a 
shallow depression or a high place, even the cutting through of a road, modifies the 
plants to be found; flora is nowhere entirely homogeneous. The book is the result of 
long, intense study by a trained person and is a fit companion to other standard works 
which have been published on the ethnobotany of some of the Southwest Indian peo- 
ples. 

In fact, there has long been felt the need of just such a work as this, something on 
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Navajo ethnobotany which can be placed in the hands of either a student or of a pro- 
fessional and taken into the field for constant reference and help. No matter whether 
the user be an anthropologist, a botanist, or a mere layman, Ethnobotany of the Navajo 
will be a guide and assistance to him. The botanist, first running a plant specimen down 
in a key, would next find the Navajo name and the various uses to which the Navajo 
puts the plant. The author has been meticulous in selecting the latest valid scientific 
names for the plant species, and has employed the use of synonyms in such a manner 
that, without the latest botanical references at hand, the botanist would be able to 
identify the plant by consulting the copious Scientific Index at the back. While the 
book is of such value to the anthropologist that he has been mentioned first above, and 
its conciseness and readability make the book appeal to the ordinary lay person, the 
chief concern is for the botanist. Anyone knowing merely one of the uses of a plant, or 
its common name, by consulting the indexes will find himself able to identify the plant. 
To accomplish this, the author, instead of having one general index, has made the index 
threefold, consisting of Navajo, scientific, and general listings, which treatment is a 
step in the right direction, and although unusual, one which can profitably be followed 
by others in the future. 

There is the time element. Lt. Elmore has indeed taken the bull by the horns and 
time by the forelock. Not only are the White-man’s weeds encroaching on the native 
plant population of the Reservation, but plant uses and even plant names are being 
forgotten by the Navajo, especially those of the younger generation, to a distressing 
extent. This is more true right today. Many of the young men and women in the armed 
services will have become “spoiled” and will after the war not return to their old ways 
on the Reservation. 

Seven years of sporadic work on Navajo ethnobotany, often extending over long 
stretches, are climaxed and embodied in this work. Much expense and financial sacrifice 
was entailed. Lt. Elmore even visited Washington, D.C., in connection with his de- 
voted work on the ethnobotany of the Navajo. 

Carefulness in making identifications is evidenced throughout the work. It was 
found that even freshly picked specimens, and more so dried or pressed ones, were not 
as safe for identification purposes as showing the informant the growing plant, and the 
linguistic work constantly demonstrated how easy it would be to fall into error even 
in that late link of the identification. Double and multiple checking was freely practised, 
the idea being that one can not be too careful. To be sure that none of the author’s per- 
sonal opinions crept into the investigation, the informants were allowed freely to do all 
the explaining. Thus the leading question was carefully circumvented. 

As further precaution against inaccuracies, the field notes were completely checked 
against published material, and where coincidence was found the material published 
was cited. Reference citations were carefully checked in the field. 

As do all “primitive” peoples, the Navajos attribute some meaning to practically 
every plant. And the Navajos notice details, even small differences in plants. These 
differences the ordinary White person is apt not to see. The Navajos have specific, 
sometimes admittedly descriptive, names for all the coniferous trees of the area, while 
a White person would be apt to lump them merely as pines and junipers. Or a White 
person might even fall into the fallacy of trying to apply the misnomer “cedar.” When 
two or more plants are similar, they are likely to be similar in usage, and the Navajo 
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name is likely to be the same for the two or more species, such a name being capable of 
being looked upon as generic. The Navajo speaker does not rigidly distinguish between 
mere use of plant name and the use of this plus descriptive terminology, which latter 
can be forced into speech as the expression of observation of differences between other- 
wise similar-appearing plants. If not so forced, the observation may nevertheless be 
made, and is keen. 

The Ethnobotany of the Navajo is carefully organized both from the botanical and 
the anthropological points of view. The sequence of families is a modification of the 
Engler and Prantl system, the most primitive plant families being presented first, the 
more complex later. More than five hundred species of plants are given. 

The original coming of the language-bearing ancestors from the north, and the shift 
of the tribe in more recent times from the east to the west and south, must have had an 
influence on the naming and using of plants by the Navajo, but the details of this in- 
fluence have been lost far in the unrecorded past. The Navajo, like many other tribes, 
are living in an originally non-Navajo country and are confronted with originally non- 
Navajo plants. 

About ninety per cent of the Navajo area is situated in the Upper Sonoran and 
Transition life zones, being between 3,000 and 7,000 feet in elevation. This great varia- 
tion in altitude produces a considerable variety in flora, though vegetation is in general 
scant. The evaporation rate in the Navajo region is enormous, and is accompanied by 
only about eight inches annual rainfall. The precipitation constituting rain comes in the 
middle part of the summer, that constituting snow comes in midwinter. Practically all 
of this precipitation runs off, producing in midsummer swollen waterways and, the 
country being overgrazed, a general soil erosion. The snowfall has little effect on the 
moisture content of the soil, much snow evaporating without even first melting. 

The Navajo population living in this semi-arid region is forced to employ all avail- 
able materials because of limited variety. It is remarkable how many of the plants are 
put to use, most of them to various uses. A glance at the tables will bear out this state- 
ment. Over one hundred plants have been determined to have use as foods. Tubers, 
stems, seeds, roots, leaves, fruits, bulbs and even tegument such as bark were eafen, 
while entire young plants of many species served as greens. Again, plants to the number 
of more than one hundred were used to furnish materials for making things, for a listing 
of which plants see Table 4. Also plants were used as dyes, as accessories to dyeing, 
and, since the introduction of sheep, as forage and browsing plants. Still other plants 
were put to use for gaming, or for beverage preparation. Of unclassified or miscellaneous 
uses there are many: as chewing gum, for wool carding, for fabrics, for lamp-wicks, for 
brushes, for waterproofing, or for other purposes. 

In the tables Lt. Elmore makes a special play-up of medicinal or ceremonial uses. 
Many of the plants have more than one usage and appear, therefore, in more than one 
of the tables. The term “medicine” is in Navajo more magic-reaching than in the 
White-man’s conception. All Navajo ceremonies are curative, and the terms “medic- 
inal” and “ceremonial” are well coupled together. Psychotherapy also plays a part in 
Navajo medicine and ceremonial. The Navajo individual’s dexterity in performing a 
rite is more of a gauge and is more impressive to the populace than is his familiarity 
with the curative properties of plants involved. A glance through the list of plants em- 
ployed in medicine convinces one that actual curative properties play a minor role. 
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Lt. Elmore’s book is a real contribution, thorough, balanced and chuck-full of new 
information. 


Joun P. HARRINGTON 
BuREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
Emory C. LEONARD 
U. S. NatronaL Hersarium, WasHIncTON, D. C. 


Learning Navaho. Berarp Hate. (Vol. 1, 184 pp. 1941; vol. 2, 224 pp., 1942. St 
Michaels Press, St. Michaels, Arizona.) 


Here is the book which many of us have long looked forward to, and excellent it is, 
a presentation of Navaho by my dear old friend, Father Berard, who has had daily 
familiarity with the language for some forty-five years, and who is, in addition to this, 
a born teacher. My original intention was to review the new book when it came out as 
one would a rounded-out scientific grammar of the Navaho language. Such a review 
would fall far astray, for the book is not of that character. I have to change my tactics. 
The author himself says: “Our series . . . is by no means a complete grammar of the 
Navaho language.”’ The focus of the book is on teaching, not on the discovering and 
painting of the chief lines of structure. As in all good teaching, each lesson or outweigh- 
ing is followed by exercises and conversation. And there are drills, which provide a 
more intensive pronunciation exercise of the key-words introduced in the conversation. 
Rules of grammar come after material adduced, as deductions. The only illustrations 
in the book are in the central and latter part of vol. 1 where several kinship charts are 
interspersed, which get across to the learner the terms of re‘ationship and of clanship 
better than any non-graphic presentation could. 

Nor does Learning Navaho follow even to the least extent the order of presentation 
of standard text books for the acquiring of a foreign language. It is written, self-devot- 
edly, by the one person who could do it, exclusively for the putting-across of Navaho 
for its acquisition by the non-Navaho-speaker. 

Three classes of students had to be considered: 1, the Navaho native, who has an 
inborn feeling for the pitch and length of syllables but who is ignorant of the technique 
of writing the language; 2, the ordinary American trader, missionary, or Indian Service 
employee, all of whom have little time for intensive study or drill; 3, anthropological 
workers, who find some knowledge of the language desirable in connection with their 
archaeological or other studies. This triple usefulness has been realized as a result of the 
writing and harnessing of the book; intended for three diverse classes, it has given these 
classes just what they need, and only what they need. 

The entire plan of the work strives to present the Navaho background and ideology. 
Vol. 1 hammers into the learner’s head, by gentle blows, of course, how the noun be- 
haves and finds expression of being possessed, of being pluralized. The student is anx- 
ious or wants to know what this or that is called in Navaho. The answers increase his 
vocabulary and, incidentally, his confidence. He learns that nouns are merely designa- 
tions, not statements, and that they have no declension. Navaho knows nothing of the 
distinctions in European languages as regards nouns. All nouns go the same in Navaho; 
know a noun, and that is all there is to it. Body-part nouns afford an excellent field for 
the examination of possessed nouns, and so do kinship nouns. 

In Vol. 2 the student is introduced to the Navaho verb, the verb being the main 
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bugbear, or thought-carrier, of Navaho or of any other language. The general topic of 
travel, typical of a seminomadic tribe, is selected for the presentation. The accultura- 
tion of recent decades has to be partly brought in, even the airplane cannot be allowed 
to go unmentioned. In English we think of “‘going,” even though train, wagon, or other 
means is employed. The Navaho thinks in terms of starting, of arriving, always of a 
going which has multitudinous specific forms of expression, not a general form as we 
have in English. Even when plurality is concerned, the specificity of Navaho requires 
a different saying. 

Throughout the lessons of Vol. 2, the various points involved in the correct saying 
of just how one locomotes in singularity and plurality are clearly set forth and are drilled 
into the student. Suggestions are offered on tenses and aspects, as when for instance one 
is going along or consummates a going as an entirety, while again usitative, iterative, 
optative are introduced. Attention is also called to injunctive forms, and these tie up 
with the forms of polite address. Examples in the exercise, conversation and drill sec- 
tions introduce the use of tenses. 

After all is said, individual effort must supplement and follow what even the best 
book can bring. Learning Navaho is to be welcomed with open arms as giving a good, 
safe start in the acquisition of a vast and difficult language, and is indeed a pathbreaker 
in a field which is otherwise absolutely untouched. 

The first volume has nine lessons, the second has twenty-four. The future may see 
still further volumes put in their appearance. 


Joun P. HARRINGTON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Indian Speaks. Martus BARBEAU AND GRACE MELv1n. (117 pp., 40 illus. $3.00. 
The Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 1943.) 


“The Indian is here shown from within, under his own terms, as he used to express 
himself through his myths, songs and stories.”” This book consists of forty short well- 
chosen selections, “made out of authentic utterances and sayings,”’ mainly heretofore 
unpublished, mythological, legendary or historical. Most of them are from the Canad- 
ian Indians, from Quebec to the Haida and Eskimo. Each item is illustrated by a wood- 
cut (?) by Grace Melvin; Barbeau wrote the text, which keeps, as closely as possible, 
to the first-person original. The book, obviously, is intended for the general reader 
rather than for the professional. 


J. A.M. 


French Canada in Transition. EVERETT C. HuGHEs. (227 pp., illus., and maps. $2.50. 
University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1943.) 


An economic and sociological study of a selected community of Quebec, given the 
pseudonym of Cantonville. Jean-Baptiste come-to-town is the theme of the book. It 
“deals mainly with a community . . . recently enlivened and disturbed by the estab- 
lishment of a number of large new industries, all started and managed by English- 
speaking people sent there for the purpose.”’ As such, it supplies a need for a study that 
is a mean between those on completely rural parishes and on the large industrialized 
cities. These two extremes are treated briefly, for contrast, in Parts I and III, on “The 
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Background” and “The Metropolis” respectively. Many diagrams and maps, forty- 
nine tables, appendices and a bibliography afforded complete documentation and 
statistics. 

J. A.M. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Proceedings of the Conference on Latin America in Social and Economic Transition. 
(Inter-Americana, Short Papers, V. 104 pp. $1.00. The University of New Mexico 
Press, Albuquerque, 1943.) 


Eight relatively short articles or addresses, the titles of which denote the general 
content: Land for the People, by Richard F. Behrendt, Certain Factors Involved in the 
Struggle against Malnutrition and Disease, by Michel Pijoan; The American Indian: 
Forgotten Man of Four Centuries, by Donald D. Brand; Toward Greater Economic Sta- 
bility, by Richard F. Behrendt; Latin America as a Source of Strategic Materials, by 
Donald D. Brand; A Hemispheric Experiment in Humanistic Solidarity: A Justification 
and a Way, by Stuart Cuthbertson; Chile in Transition, by Erna Fergusson; Mexico in 
Transition by George I. Sanchez. Dr. Brand’s first article (pp. 20-39) is of course the 
one of greatest interest to anthropologists, an excellent concise digest on the aborigines 
of America, with the emphasis on the present Indians in Latin America, their status 
and problems. 

J. A. M, 


Archaeology of Northwestern Venezuela. ALFRED Kipper, II. (Papers of the Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University, XXVI, no. 1, 178 pp., 18 pls. Cambridge, 1944.) 


In 1932 Venezuela was under the dominance of that extraordinary president, 
General Juan Vicente Gémez. That year, his no less extraordinary secretary, Rafael 
Requena, whose enthusiasm for archeology possesses something of the power of the 
tropical hurricane, decided to invite North American anthropologists to Maracay, the 
military capital in the exquisite Lake Valencia valley of the maritime Andes, in order 
to study the prehistoric remains of the country and to reflect on their Atlantidean ori- 
gin. Seldom has such a generous gesture to social science been accepted by so many. 
Kidder arrived from Harvard in July 1933, at the same time as an anthropologist from 
Yale. The American Museum’s representative had departed some months previously, 
while the Pennsylvania delegation was to pause on the outskirts of Caracas before 
entering the field. 

Kidder chose to attack the problem of the rich La Cabrera sites where Requena’s 
diggers were continuing the work of several years. This was not easy, for it was essen- 
tially an excavation within an excavation. In theory, perhaps a completely new start 
should have been made, a thing involving much time and much money, but whether 
such a plan could have been carried out is dubious and only by hindsight does the in- 
ception of the procedure seem clearly possible. 

Enthusiastic, it would appear, Kidder returned in 1934 to continue his work at La 
Cabrera, after first determining the nature of the cultures in the neighboring Caracas 
valley and, secondly, making a reconnaissance of the Andean region to the west. The 
survey trips were largely disappointing except for the Carache area in eastern Trujillo 
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where productive sites were encountered. Returning to the Lake Valencia region, per- 
mission to work at La Cabrera no longer proved simple to obtain and an interim of 
waiting was spent in testing sites around the nearby town of San Mateo. At last a brief 
period was occupied in collecting more material from the lower culture strata on La 
Cabrera. 

Some critics may regard the published report as shifting from purpose to purpose 
following the accidental course of the investigation. In any event, the first half of the 
book is essentially a study of the culture on the peninsula of Los Tamarindos, from 
which artifacts and burials are painstakingly described. A temporal sequence in two 
phases is set up. The exacting student would like to know the numbers and per cent of 
pieces representing diagnostic traits found at various units of depth. Without this evi- 
dence one cannot confirm the author’s interpretation (e.g., the degree of difference be- 
tween strata), or comprehend fully the relationship with other areas (e.g., what per cent 
of pieces of the Los Tamarindos are stylistically like others from the lower Orinoco 
River). On the other hand, the data on burials seem exceptionally complete. 

The second part of the book deals with the reconnaissance in the states of Lara, 
Trujillo, and Mérida, with a sizable section on excavations at Carache inserted be- 
tween. The situation is not exactly as it sounds because the discussion of Lara com- 
prises only a few pages of notes, while that on Trujilloand Mérida blossoms into a typo- 
logical treatment with an interesting emphasis on figurines. 

The final section of the work points out what could be shown about the relationship 
of ancient Venezuelan cultures at the time of the writing (several years before publica- 
tion) plus some suggestions as to origin. Considered as a whole, the volume, with its 
excellent plates and text illustrations, will take its place as one of the essential sources 
for those who wish to know the archaeology of Venezuela. 


CorRNELIUs Oscoop 
YALE UNIVERsITY, NEw HAvEN, Conn. 


Contributions to the Archaeology of the Rio Loa Region. Stic RypEéN. (Appendices by 
Carl-Herman Hjortsjé and Bengt Kjerrman. 250 pp., 5 color pls., 132 illus. Géte- 
bérg. 1944.) 


This excellently prepared volume combines the results of Rydén’s 1938 visit to the 
upper Rio Loa valley in Chile and a detailed description of an interesting archaeological 
collection from Chiu-Chiu. 

Rydén had time for only a brief reconnaissance trip up the Loa valley from Chuqui- 
camata, so concentrated on the Atacamefian ruins of Lazana and the rock carvings and 
paintings at Taira. His well-illustrated description of Lazana, a compact, semi-fortified 
group of stone structures, is the best that has appeared. Although there are no historical 
references to its occupation, the author surmises from the presence of certain structural 
features that the town was inhabited until after the Spanish conquest. 

The Taira rock paintings of guanacos (?) and men, illustrated in color as well as in 
half-tones, are strikingly similar to certain paintings found in the Argentine as far 
south as Deseado. The carvings, representing the same subjects, appear to be the work 
of the same artists. From a few sherds collected at both sites, and from other observa- 
tions, he concludes that they are of Atacamefian origin. 
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Most of the volume is devoted to a detailed description of the Chiu-Chiu collection 
of grave finds which Rydén purchased while in Bolivia. Unfortunately, the collector 
kept no record of the individual graves, so the lot is treated as a unit. As is true of most 
Atacamefan collections, there is some evidence of influence from outside the area from 
both the Tiahuanaco culture and the, at present, poorly defined Churajén culture of 
southern Peru. 

The appendices are devoted to the description of two skulls and an analysis of a 
copper implement. 

In view of the fact that the whole question of Atacamefian culture needs reappraisal, 
it is unfortunate that Rydén was not able to carry his field investigations further. 

Junius Birp 
AMERICAN Museum oF NATURAL History, New York City 


ASIA 


Huai and Han. BERNHARD KARLGREN. (125 pp., 80 pls. The Museum of Far Eastern 
Antiquities, Ostasiatiska Samlingarna Bulletin no. 13, Stockholm, 1941.) 


A thorough study of the art in bronze of the Chinese Huai style, ca. 650-200 
B.C. ‘The principal object of the present paper has been to find a conclusive answer to 
the question: did the Huai style . . . survive the political cataclysm during the last 
decades of the 3rd c. B.C., and the establishment of the Han dynasty in 206 (202) 
B.C.? Did it continue, still vigorous and unaltered, well into the 2nd c. B.C., the era 
of the early Han?” The author’s very definite conclusion is “that the date ca. 200 B.C. 
is a real mile stone, separating the Huai style from the Han style.” This opinion is 
reached as a result of very detailed studies, thoroughly presented, involving both art 
and epigraphy. Several hundred objects, mainly mirrors, are excellently illustrated by 
photogravure in the eighty large plates, with two to six specimens on a plate. 

J. A. M. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Social Darwinism in American Thought, 1860-1915. RicHarD HOFSTADTER. (191 pp., 
$2.50. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, 1944.) 


One of the curses of anthropology is its insularity—its isolation from the world 
current of thought, its tendency to view its problems and methods as exclusive to 
anthropology and unrelated to the other disciplines. A great ideological and methodo- 
logical issue in anthropological thought, evolutionism, has been traditionally viewed 
as virtually exclusive property of anthropology, when in reality evolutionism was one 
of the fundamental orientations of most of 19th century and early 20th century social 
and physical science and philosophy. The present volume, if it does nothing else, will 
at least open some anthropological eyes to the historical significance of evolutionism 
and also of the revolt against it. This accomplishment has meaning for the contempor- 
ary period, since biologism is still with us, and evolutionism has once more entered the 
lists. 

Hofstadter has written a comprehensive, thoroughly documented history of the 
application of Darwinian biological evolutionary ideas to social, economic, and political 
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thought, in a partial demonstration of the dependence of at least this particular ideo- 
logical configuration upon changes in social and economic structure. Regarding this 
sociology-of-knowledge aspect of the book we will make no comment, since the purpose 
of this review is to point up the significance of Hofstadter’s study to anthropological 
thought and theory. Moreover, the emphasis of the book is on the history of ideas and 
their general integration with the socio-economic organization of the period. The vol- 
ume should not be understood as a re-interpretation of the historical and ideological 
position of social Darwinists, along the lines of Becker’s treatment of the philosophes in 
his Heavenly City of the 18th Century Philosophers. 

In point of fact, Hofstadter does not discuss evolutionism in ethnology, because, as 
he justifiably points out, it was a highly technical phase of social Darwinism and did 
not have profound influence per se on public thinking. What is more important, how- 
ever, is his incidental presentation of the role of Boas in the revolt against Darwinism 
in sociology, and particularly, the importance of Boas’ early criticisms of racist theories, 
most of these theories being based on or justified by Darwinian distortions (although 
the author shows that Darwin himself had by no means entirely clean hands on the 
racist question). 

The book, in short, shows that evolutionism in anthropology was really a relatively 
unimportant phase of the entire social Darwinist tradition—it was only a small eddy 
in a vast torrent of apologetics for the existing social and economic order, all based 
more or less on the Darwinian concept of survival of the fittest, and deeply involved in 
the ethical, moral, and social controversies of the later Victorian age. 

In this development two names are preeminent: Spencer and Sumner.! The dif- 
ferences in the two men’s philosophies are less significant than the similarities, and the 
latter focus upon the justification of the competitive capitalist order in terms of an 18th 
century natural-law concept strained through naively construed evolutionary, i.e., 
survival of the fittest, doctrines. This position found its logical extreme in the opposi- 
tion to all forms of voluntary social change: legislation, labor unions, public charity, 
reconstruction, socialization, ef al. The poor were the “unfit,” the outcasts of Progress, 
the natura! result of the operations of evolutionary law, and therefore completely be- 
yond possibility of assistance. More, the attempt to help them was evil, since it consti- 
tuted interference with social evolution. This underlying immediate pessimism was, of 
course, tempered by a semi-Utopian vision of man’s ultimate improvement (the vari- 
ous social Darwinists had their private formulae for this achievement), but this im- 
provement was a matter of eons, and could not be hastened by voluntarism. 

Upon this total misreading of the Darwinian theory was erected, particularly by 
Spencer, a pompous and hollow monistic philosophy, which, as Hofstadter concludes, 
was so successful because “American society saw its own image in the tooth-and-claw 
version of natural selection, and that its dominant groups were thus able to dramatize 
this vision of competition as a thing good in itself.” There was no ingredient in Darwin- 
ian biology itself that made this interpretation inevitable—this point is especially clear 
in Hofstadter’s demonstration of the evolutionary bias of the critics of the Spencer- 


1 Separate chapters are devoted to Spencer, Sumner, and Ward; other prominent figures are 
treated in discussions of general trends of thought. 
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Sumner development, like Fiske, Kropotkin, and later, Huxley and Veblen—only in 
their case, social Darwinism took collectivistic, solidaristic directions. 

Hofstadter’s re-evaluation of Sumner is particularly important in showing the 
inconsistency between his Spencerian fundamentals and the relativist mood he dis- 
played in Folkways. Sumner’s personal social philosophy was summarized in his defini- 
tion of the ideal economic system (reported by W. L. Phelps) as a matter of “root, hog 
or die’”’—he was uncompromising when it came to the American status quo, even though 
he could define rights as “evolving folkways crystallized in law’”’ (Hofstadter’s phrase). 
His position seems to the reviewer to be illustrative both of the reactionary bias in 19th 
century social Darwinism, and of uncritical relativism, an odd combination. The line 
of connection lies in his.attempt to show the world that “natural rights,” utopias, and 
social reconstruction are all manifestations of a particular set of folkways, relative to 
the culture producing them, and not at all universal. Therefore, attempts at voluntary 
change were doomed to failure, since they merely interfered with the inevitable growth 
of culture. And further, however relativistically Sumner treated cultures, “the marriage 
customs of the Wawanga and the property of the Dyaks were always in a separate uni- 
verse of discourse from like institutions of his own culture.”’ The significance of this 
uncritical handling of relativism should be evident for contemporary anthropology 
which is in process of revising its own stand on matters relativistic. 

The “dissenters,” as Hofstadter calls them, who began appearing in the ’80s, 
cannot be so clearly and unmistakably correlated with socio-economic currents. While 
a great many of these, like Washington Gladden, Henry George, and Edward Bellamy, 
must be linked with the rise of Progressivism, many others, notably Ward, Veblen, 
Huxley, and James and his followers, had differing ideological origins and allegiances. 
The Marxist tradition itself, profoundly in opposition to every facet of Spencerism, is 
nevertheless equally profoundly a social Darwinist development. Evolutionary social- 
ism in America was also founded on Darwinian ideas, as was that little-understood 
phenomenon, the social gospel movement. 

Hofstadter’s treatment of Lester Ward is considerably more sympathetic than that 
of most modern sociological critics. For this reason: Ward, regardless of his theoretical 
shortcomings, must be understood as a courageous pioneer critic of the whole rotten 
mishmash of evolutionary apologetics. His distinction between “telic” and “genetic” 
phenomena, while susceptible of plenty of criticism, nevertheless pointed out the fact 
that the former was subject to rational human control, while the other was not. It was 
the basic evolutionary fallacy to confuse these two aspects of reality, assuming that 
social phenomena, like biological, were the products of blind natural law. The fallacy, 
in brief, of monism. The further and more sophisticated development of this critique 
was made by James and the pragmatic tradition that followed him, and also by such 
unique figures as Thorstein Veblen. 

Veblen, as Hofstadter implies, should really be placed in the social anthropological 
rather than sociological tradition. At a time when most academic sociology lay under 
the Spencer-Sumner cloud (save for a few mild critics like Ross, and the as yet not 
influential Ward), Veblen was making dispassionate social anthropological analyses of 

American society. The central tendency of these analyses was a merciless critique of the 
prevailing apologetics for individualism and imperialism, via an analysis of cultural 
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dynamics. Theory of the Leisure Class and other books are unquestionably classics in 
the social anthropological tradition—in a certain sense, they anticipated much later 
developments in anthropology itself. Veblen’s own brand of social Darwinism was 
equally significant: he showed how Spencerism was not “evolutionary” at all, but 
basically an 18th century conception of natural law, and that evolutionism should in- 
stead be regarded more as a methodological approach to problems, involving cumulative 
causation and not teleology. 

The most significant dissension arose, of course, from the developing pragmatic 
tradition in philosophy, stemming from Charles Pierce and William James and, only 
slightly later, John Dewey. Whereas many if not the majority of the earlier critics 
adopted evolutionary doctrines along with their criticism, pragmatics divorced itself 
from the really fundamental issue: the evolutionary social psychology. The basic 
trend was dramatized by James’ famous course in “psychology”—a course given by a 
philosopher. The reliance of evolutionists had been upon a biologica_ interpretation of 
human behavior, which was therefore colorless, automatic, and mechanistic: man as 
a tool of the cosmos. The new approach introduced the indeterminateness of the uni- 
verse through the medium of a dynamic social psychology that professed to see an 
interaction between the individual and the group, reciprocally stated. As Dewey stated, 
“As long as mind is conceived as an antecedent and ready-made thing, institutions and 
customs may be regarded as its offspring.’”’ Or in Hofstadter’s words, “A world in which 
theories are experimental instruments rather than answers, and in which truth ‘hap- 
pens to an idea’ and can be made by the knower, was alone coherent with the unfinished 
universe in which James chose to believe.” Boas’ early interests in cultural wholes and 
critical approach to unilateral theories of human behavior are undoubtedly related. 

The pragmatic movement, Hofstadter feels, should be understood as “‘part of a 
maturing social criticism.” In this movement, the role of anthropology is clearly indi- 
cated as a minor, but nevertheless important, contribution to the revolt against the 
static, formalistic, conservative, speculative, atomistic social Darwinist tradition. 
Much as we would like to assume greater credit, it must be admitted that such men 
as Dewey, Beard, Brandeis, Turner, the economist Simon Patten, Cooley, and of 
course the writers of early liberalism and Progressivism, Herbert Croly and Henry D. 
Lloyd, and the schools they represent, all made much greater contributions. The social 
importance of anthropology lies precisely in the extent to which it was able to over- 
throw its own evolutionary idols, and the extent to which this iconoclasm contributed 
to the growing critical spirit in other areas of thought. 

The immediate significance of Hofstadter’s book for contemporary anthropology 
lies, of course, in its revealing critique of biologism on one hand and deterministic 
evolutionism on the other. If we consider that anthropology’s role was of assistance in 
shattering this unscientific and apologetic tradition, our critical attitude toward current 
attempts to revive this tradition, in part or whole, will be immeasurably refined. While 
it is recognized that much of evolutionary anthropology was good, the underlying 
logical and methodological approach was fundamentally anti-scientific and static. We 
must fall back on Veblen’s implied position:? Darwinism finds its greatest significance 


? An approach systematically developed in Hugh Miller’s essay, History and Science (Univ. 
of Calif. Press, 1939). 
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in its union of theory and history, in its break with the rationalist viewpoint and its 
recognition of process and change. And this really great contribution was buried, ig- 
nored, or misinterpreted by the majority of 19th century social Darwinists. Further, 
it was literally contradicted in the deterministic, static, “natural law” approach repre- 
sented in anthropology by the stage-builders, in England and America. 


All this suggests that what contemporary anthropology needs is more examination 


of the social and historical setting of its ideas, more examinations of the theories of 
anthropologists, past and present, from the standpoint of the sociology of knowledge. 


Somewhat anti-climactically, it may be useful to mention many of the intriguing 


side-lights on certain issues discussed in the book, which have relevance for anthropol- 
ogy. Regarding the Scopes triai, for instance, Hofstadter suggests that Bryan was 
really more alarmed over reactionary social Darwinism (by virtue of his Populism) 
than he was over biological evolution. The eugenics movement emerges in the author’s 
analysis as one of the powerful American racist philosophies; anthropological critiques 
of racism tend to ignore it. Anglo-Saxonism and its relation to American imperialism 
is also quite clearly explained as another important racist trend: Theodore Roosevelt, 
e.g., was full of ‘“Germanic tribal superiority” slogans. And finally we might mention 
the extraordinary similarity between Brooks Adams’ The Law of Civilization and Decay 
and Leslie White’s contemporary neo-evolutionary theory, particularly in the type of 
cultural laws the two authors develop from the “energy” concept. 


Joun W. BENNETT 
State University, CoLumEus, OHIO 


Probing Our Prejudices. HORTENSE POWDERMAKER. (Suggested School Activities, by 


Helen Frances Storen. vii, 73 pp. $1.00. Harper & Bros., New York, 1944.) 


Issued by the Bureau for Intercultural Education, the present booklet is designed 


to help high school students understand the “race” prejudices of their elders as well 
as their own, with a view to the eradication of those prejudices and the ill-effects 
which follow from them. Dr. Powdermaker has performed her task, a rather difficult 
job at best, very well indeed, and this booklet should help many young people to a 
better understanding of those among whom they must live. 


The uncritical use of the term “Nordic” (p. 8) might be attended to in a future edi- 


tion, and such a phrase as “‘the purity of his racial” heritage is really absurd in almost 
any context referring to human beings. Throughout the text the term “race” (the joker 
in the pack) remains undefined and unexamined, and the same may be said of the 
terms “heredity” and “environment.’”’ Nevertheless, the booklet will serve its purpose 
well, 
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From Cave Dwelling to Mount Olympus. Epcar L. Hewett. (143 pp. $1.50. University 
of New Mexico Press, Albuquerque, 1943.) 


This small unillustrated book is “the first of a series to be published under the gen- 
eral title ‘Man in the Pageant of the Ages’. . . , covering five decades of research in 
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the Science of Man by Dr. Hewett.” Of the six chapters or essays, four are addresses 
given by the author upon various occasions between 1935 and 1940: The Quest for 
Freedom, Liberty’s Landmarks, A Science of Man and a Science of Education, The Social 
Sciences in Higher Education. The first and last essays, What is Man? and The Place 
of Research, were presumably especially written. ‘Some of these selections have been 
printed before; some never.” The present volume “includes dissertations on man’s 
striving that has brought him from the somber cavern to his present stage of enlighten- 
ment, and the agencies which promise his enthronement among deific powers.” “These 
dissertations . . . are not offered as definitive studies in ethnology and history. They 
are scenes from the vast drama of life in the world as it looks . . . out of a lifetime of 
observation upon peoples and places . . . .”” Dr. Hewett’s cosmopolitan interests, com- 
prehensive knowledge and flowing style afford much information and food for thought 
as well as pleasure. 
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SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 
ABBREVIATIONS 


The following abbreviations of the titles of publications will be used in this Journal. 


AA American Antiquity. Menasha. 

AcAm Acta Americana. Los Angeles. 

AI América Indfgena. Mexico, D.F. 

AR Anthropological Records. Berkeley and Los Angeles. 

AS African Studies. London. 

BI Boletin Indigenista. Mexico, D. F. 

CINMAAE Carnegie Institute Notes on Middle American Archaeology and Ethnology. 
Washington. 

GR Geographical Review. New York. 

JAFL Journal of American Folklore. Menasha. 

JAOS Journal of the American Oriental Society. Baltimore. 

yes Journal of the Polynesian Society. Wellington, N.Z. 

JRAI Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute. London. 

JRAS Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. London. 

MASB Massachusetts Archaeological Society Bulletin. Andover. 

PPMAAE Papers of the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology. Cam- 
bridge. 

RSAA Relaciones de la Sociedad Argentina de Antropologfa. Buenos Aires. 

SM Scientific Monthly. Washington. 

UCPA:AS University of Chicago Publications in Anthropology. Archaeological Series. 
Chicago. 


UCPAAE University of California Publications in American Archaeology and Ethnology. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles. 


North America 


Ackerknecht, Erwin H. Malaria in the Upper Mississippi Valley, 1760-1900 (Supplements to the 
Bulletin of the History of Medicine, 4. viii, 142 pp., maps. The Johns Hopkins Press, Balti- 
more, 1945). 

Baldwin, Gordon C. An Occurrence of Jeddito Black-on-Yellow Pottery in Northwestern Arizona 
North of the Grand Canyon (Plateau, 17, No. 1, pp. 14-16. Museum of Northern Arizona, 
Flagstaff, 1944). 

Bartiett, Katherine. The Distribution of the Indians of Arizona in 1848 (Plateau, 17, No. 3, pp. 41- 
45. Flagstaff, 1945). 

Bennett, John W. Archaeological Explorations in Jo Daviess County Illinois (UCPA:AS, 1945). 

Black, Glenn A. Angel Site, Vanderburgh County, Indiana: An Introduction (Prehistory Research 
Series, 11, No. 5, pp. 451-521, 5 pls., 6 figs., 1 table. Indiana Historical Society, Indianapolis, 
1944). 

Brewer, Jessie. An Important Burial from Plymouth, Massachusetts (MASB, 6, No. 1, pp. 15-16. 
1944). 

Byers, Douglas S. A Possible Explanation of Fire-beds or Hearths (MASB, 5, No. 4, p. 64. 1944). 

Colton, Harold S. Troy Town on the Hopi Mesas (SM, 58, No. 2, pp. 129-134, 13 figs. Washington, 
1944). 

Elmore, Francis H. Ethnobotany of the Navajo (136 pp. University of New Mexico Press, Al- 
buquerque, 1944). 

Ely, Albert G. A Summary of Delaware Indian Culture (El Palacio, 52, No. 1, pp. 14-19. Santa Fe, 
1945). 
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Fenton, William N. Place Names and Related Activities of the Cornplanter Senecas (Pennsylvania 
Archaeologist, 15, No. 1, pp. 25-29, 2 figs. 1945). 

Fewkes, Vladimir J. Catawba Pottery-Making with Notes on Pamunkey Pottery-Making and 
Cooking (American Philosophical Society Proceedings, 88, No. 2, pp. 69-124. Philadelphia, 
1944). 

Ford, James A., and George I. Quimby Jr. The Tchefuncte Culture, an Early Occupation of the 
Lower Mississippi Valley (Memoirs of the Society for American Archaeology, 2. xii, 113 pp., 
23 figs., 12 pls., 20 tables. Menasha, 1945). 

Foster, George M. A Summary of Yuki Culture (AR, 5, No. 3, pp. 155-244. 1944). 

Geary, James A. Algonquian ‘nasaump’ and ‘napépi’: French Loanwords? (Language, 21, No. 1, 
pp. 40-45. Baltimore, 1945). 

Grant, Rena V. The Chinook Jargon, Past and Present (California Folklore Quarterly, 3, pp. 259- 
276. Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1944). 

Griffin, James B. The Iroquois in American Prehistory (Michigan Academy of Science, Arts and 
Letters, Papers, 29, pp. 357-374. 1944). 

Griffin, John Wallace. New Evidence from the Fisher Site (Illinois State Academy of Science 
Transactions, 37, pp. 37-40. 1944). 

Harrington, Mark Raymond. Shell Lime at Carmel Mission (The Masterkey, 19, No. 2, p. 70. 
Southwestern Museum, Los Angeles, 1945). 

Haury, Emil W. The Excavation of Los Muertos and Neighboring Ruins in the Salt River Valley, 
Southern Arizona (PPMAAE, 24, No. 1. 258 pp., 133 figs., 10 pls. 1945). 

Heizer, Robert F., and Adan E. Treganz:.. Mines and Quarries of the Indians of California (Cali- 
fornia Journal of Mines and Geology, Report 40 of the State Mineralogist, pp. 291-359. 
1944). 

Hinz, John. Grammar and Vocabulary of the Eskimo Language as Spoken by the Kuskokwim and 
Southwest Pacific Coast Eskimos of Alaska (xiii, 194 pp. Bethlehem, 1944). 

Hoijer, Harry. Navaho Phonology (University of New Mexico Publications in Anthropology, 1. 
59 pp. Albuquerque, 1945). 

Honigmann, John J., and Irma. Drinking in an Indian-White Community (Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, 5, No. 4. 1945). 

Kent, Kate Peck. A Comparison of Prehistoric and Modern Pueblo Weaving (The Kiva, 10, No. 2, 
pp. 14-20. Tucson, Arizona, 1945). 

Kirk, Ruth Falkenburg. Southwestern Indian Jewelry (El Palacio, 52, No. 2, pp. 21-32. Sante Fe, 
1945). 

Kluckhohn, Clyde. Navaho Witchcraft (PPMAAE, 22, No. 2. x, 149 pp., $2.25. 1944). 

Leonard, Autumn L. The Presque Isle Portage and the Venango Trail (Pennsylvania Archaeologist, 
15, No. 1, pp. 4-9, 1 map. 1945). 

Lopatin, Ivan A. Social Life and Religion of the Indians in Kitimat, British Columbia (The Uni- 
versity of Southern California Social Science Series, 26. 118 pp., 18 illus., 1 map. $1.50, paper; 
$2.00 cloth. Los Angeles, 1945). 

McCown, B. E. An Archaeological Survey of San Vicente Lake Bed, San Diego County, California 
(AA, 10, No. 3, pp. 255-264. 3 figs., 1 pl. 1945). 

McGregor, John C. Nose Plugs from Northern Arizona (AA, 10, No. 3, pp. 303-307. 2 figs. 1945). 

McKern, W. C., P. F. Titterington, and James B. Griffin. Painted Pottery Figurines from Illinois 
(AA, 10, No. 3, pp. 295-302. 6 pls. 1945). 

Murray, Elsie. Stone Tubes in Bradford County, Pa.: An Enigma (Pennsylvania Archaeologist, 
15, No. 1, pp. 10-24. 4 figs. 1945). 

Opler, Marvin K., and F. Obayashi. Senryu Poetry as Folk and Community Expression (JAFL, 58, 
No. 227, pp. 1-11. 1945). 2 

Palmer, Edward Nelson. Negro Secret Societies (Social Forces, 23, No. 2, pp. 207-212. 1944). 
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Rodriguez Casado, Vicente. Primeros Afios de Dominacién Espanola en la Luisiana (504 pp. 10 
illus., 54 pls. Madrid, 1942). 

Santos, Angel. Jesuitas en el Polo Norte (546 pp., 16 maps, 135 figs. Madrid, 1943). 

Schulman, Edmund. Runoff Histories in Tree Rings of the Pacific Slope (GR, 35, No. 1, pp. 59-73. 
1945). 

Senter, Donovan. Acculturation among New Mexican Villagers in Comparison to Adjustment Pat- 
terns of Other Spanish-S peaking Americans (Rural Sociology, 10, No. 1, pp. 31-47. 1945). 

Thompson, Laura, and Alice Joseph. The Hopi Way (149 pp., 34 illus. $3.00. Chicago, 1944). 

Treganza, Adan E. The “Ancient Stone Fish Traps” of the Coachella Valley, Southern California 
(AA, 10, No. 3, pp. 285-294. 1 pl., 1 map. 1945). 

Watkins, Francis E. Hopi Shell Game (The Masterkey, 19, No. 1, pp. 20-22, 2 figs. Southwest 
Museum, Los Angeles, 1945). 

Moapa Paiute Winter Wickiup (Ibid., pp. 13-18. 3 figs. 1945). 

Willey, Gordon R. The Weeden Island Culture: A Preliminary Definition (AA, 10, No. 3, pp. 225- 
254. 2 pls. 1945). 

Middle America 


Alvarez Rubiano, Pablo. Pedrarias Dévila (732 pp., 2 maps, 7 pls. Madrid, 1944). 

Anderson, A. Hamilton, and Herbert J. Cook. Archaeological Finds near Douglas, British Honduras 
(CINMAAE, 40, pp. 83-92. 1944). 

Barlow, R. H. Los Caciques Coloniales de Tlatelolco (Tlatelolco a Través de los Tiempos II, pp. 67- 
71. Mexico, 1944). 

Gutierre de Badajoz, Conquistador del Cu de Tlatelolco (Ibid., pp. 56-66, 8 pls.). 
Los Dioses del Templo Mayor de Tlatelolco (Ibid., pp. 45-55). 

Barén Castro, Rodolfo. La Poblacién de El Salvador (652 pp., 188 illus., 125 pls. Madrid, 1942). 

Beals, Ralph L. Ethnology of the Western Mixe (UCPAAE, 42, No. 1, 176 pp., 7 figs., 2 maps. $2.25. 
1945). 

Beals, Ralph L., Pedro Carrasco, and Thomas McCorkle. Houses and House Use of the Sierra 
Tarascans (Smithsonian Institution, Institute of Social Anthropology. Publication No. 1. 
x, 37 pp., 8 pls. Washington, 1944). 

Berlin, Heinrich. A Tentative Identification of the Head Variant for Eleven (CINMAAE, 33, pp. 
16-19. 1944). 

Ceballos Novelo, Roque J. Antecedentes sobre el Arte y la Manufactura Indigenas (AI, 5, No. 1, 
pp. 57-65. 1945). 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal. Historia Verdadera de la Conquista de la Nueva Espasa (324 pp. Madrid, 
1940). 

Espejo, Antonieta. Nota sobre la Consolidacién y Reconstruccién de la Pirdmide de Tlatelolco (Tlate- 
lolco a Través de los Tiempos II, pp. 42-44. Mexico, 1944). 

Algunas Semejanzas entre Tenayuca y Tlatelolco (Ibid., pp. 37-41, 2 maps). 
Exploraciones Arqueolégicas en Santiago Tlatelolco (Ibid., pp. 9-30, 8 pls.). 

Foster, George M. Sierra Popoluca Folklore and Beliefs (UCPAAE, 42, No. 2, pp. 177-250. 1945). 

Longyear, John M. III. Archaeological Investigations in El Salvador (Memoirs of the Peabody 
Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology. xi, 90 pp., 15 pls., 30 text figs., 1 map. Cambridge, 
1944). 

Lowe, S. K., and Maurice Ries. Experiments with Rubber in Mexico, 1785-1798 (Philological and 
Documentary Series, 1, No. 3, 113 pp. Middle American Research Institute. New Orleans, 
1944). 

Martinez del Rfo, Pablo. Resumen de los Trabajos Arqueolégicos (Tlatelolco a Través de los 
Tiempos II, pp. 31-36, 6 pls. Mexico, 1944). 

Merrill, Robert H. Maya Sun Calendar Dictum Disproved (AA, 10, No. 3, pp. 307-311, 3 figs. 
1945). 
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Muro Orején, Antonio. Leyes del Nuevo Cédigo de Indias Vigentes en América (Revista de Indias, 
5, No. 17, pp. 443-472. Madrid, 1944). 

Noguera, Eduardo. Exploraciones en Xochicalco (Cuadernos Americanos, 4, No. 1, pp. 1-39, 4 pls., 
17 figs. Mexico, 1945). 

Novelo Erosa, Paulino. La Posicién del Cero en la Numeracién Maya (Yikal Maya Than, 6, No. 
66. Mérida, Yuc., 1945). 

Yurchenco, Henrietta. Notes on Expedition to Record the Native Music of the Seri Indians (BI, 4, 
No. 4, pp. 259-263. 1944). 


South America 


Alejo Vignati, Milciades. El Uso de Narigueras por los Aborigenes de la Patagonia (RSAA, 4, 

pp. 263-270, 3 figs. 1944). 
Falacias Iconogréficas (Ibid., pp. 259-262, 5 pls.). 

Aparicio, Francisco de. La Gruta Pintada de el Lajar (Ibid., pp. 79-83, 13 figs.). 

Ardissone, Romualdo. Andenes en la Cuenca del Torrente de las Trancas (Provincia de Catamarca) 
(Ibid., pp. 93-113, 1 map, 6 pls.). 

Avila, Francisci de. De Priscorum Huaruchiriensium Origine et Institutis (Ed. by H. Galante. 
539 pp. Madrid, 1942). 

Badano, Victor M. Representacién Plastica de la Serpiente en el Area de los Riberenos Paranaenses 
(RSAA, 4, pp. 163-165, 2 figs. 1944). 

Bejarano, Jorge. El Cocaismo en Colombia (AI, 5, No. 1, pp. 11-20. 1945). 

Casanova, Eduardo. Una Estélica de la Puna Jujetia (Ibid., pp. 115-132, 10 figs., 1 map, 2 pls.). 

Castellvi, Fray Marcelino de. Historia Eclesidstica de la Amazonia Colombiana (continuacién, 
continuar4) (Universidad Catélica Bolivariana, 10, No. 37, pp. 483-506. Medellin, Colombia, 
1944). 

Chevalier, Francois. El Cédice Ilustrado de Poma de Ayala (Revista de Indias, 5, No. 17, pp. 525- 
534. Madrid, 1944). 

Chillida, Luis Alberto. Dos Femures de un Indigena del Chubut (RSAA, 4, pp. 238-246, 2 pls. 1944). 

Cooper, John M. Areal and Temporal Aspects of Aboriginal South American Culture (Smithsonian 
Institution, Annual Report, 1943. Washington, 1943). 

Cortazar, Augusto Raul. La Fiesta Patronal de Nuestra Sefiora de la Candelaria en Molinos, 
(Salta) (RSAA, 4, pp. 271-279, 7 pls. 1944). 

Direccién de Asuntos Indfgenas de Lima, Perf. La Ley y el Indio en el Pert (AI, 5, No. 1, pp. 51- 
55. 1945). 

Frenguelli, Joaquin. Influencia del Ambiente Fisico en la Distribucién de Culturas (Valle Calchagui) 
(RSAA, 4, pp. 151-156, 6 pls. 1944). 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
THE EARLIEST (?) DESCRIPTION OF A STRING FIGURE 


In the “Iatrikon Synagogos,”’ a medical treatise by Oribasius of Pergamum, a 
Greek physician who flourished about 400 a. p. (he was court physician to the Em- 
peror Julian), I find what I take to be a very early description of a string figure. 

If my conjecture is correct, it seems of considerable interest. It may well be the ear- 
liest written record of one of these constructions. It is the only instance I know for 
which a utilitarian application is suggested. Civilization may ordinarily drive out cat’s 
cradles, but this comes from the center of contemporary civilization. 

The Greek text of the work referred to, with a parallel French translation by Busse- 
maker and Daremberg, was published with the title “Oeuvres d’Oribase” in Paris in 
1862, from which I take the basis of what follows. I might say that I rely entirely on 
the French translation. 

The forty-eighth book of this work is devoted to “‘brochoi,” which appear to be 
slings primarily intended to secure anchorage to a portion of the body to position it, 
usually to permit traction for purposes of extension in the reduction of dislocations. 
The material does not appear to have found in general a very comprehending audience, 
the suggestions in the plate reproduced on page 691 of Vol. IV of the cited work being 
ludicrously inept. 

The thirteenth chapter of this book I quote in the French translation: 


13. COMMENT ON FAIT LE LACS APPELE 
PLINTHIUS POURVU DE QUATRE CERCLES 


Pour faire le plinthius, on prend un cordon auquel on a donné la forme d’un anneau, c’est- 
a-dire qui n’a pas de commencement; puis on jette des anses autour de la face interne du pouce 
et du petit doigt des deux mains, et on en jette également autour de l’indicateur, afin qu’il y ait 
en tout six anses, trois pour chaque main, sur le petit doigt, l’indicateur et le pouce. Aprés cela, 
on transporte les anses du pouce sur le doigt annulaire, et celles du petit doigt sur l’indicateur; 
ensuite on tire de haut en bas, a l’aide du pouce, les anses qu’on a placées en dernier lieu sur le 
doigt indicateur, par l’espace qui sépare les premiers doigts: il en résulte que le noeud présente 
la forme d’un rhombe placé au millieu et qu’il y a deux anses de chacun des deux cétés. Eu égard a 
action qu’il exerce, ce lacs est un lacs a tension égale, et il semble étre utile non-seulement pour 
produire extension, mais aussi pour redresser les fragments dans les fractures du menton: 
en effet, quelquefois, dans les fractures de cette partie, les fragments éprouvent une torsion en 
dehors, au moment od nous observons le malade, et, dans ce cas, nous placons le noeud, lequel 
a la forme d’un rhombe, autour du menton, tandis que nous faisons remonter les anses par les 
joues aux parties supérieures, pour les nouer ensemble dans la région du sommet de la téte. 


My comment on this chapter is as follows:— 


The following appears to be a plausible interpretation. Taking an endless line, per- 
haps three yards in circumference, insert the thumb and little finger of each hand in it 
from below and hold the hands in front of you with the palms toward each other. Insert 
the index finger of the left hand from below into the loop lying along the base of the 
fingers in the right hand and the index finger of the right hand similarly into the loop on 
the palm of the left hand and extend the hands. This will be recognized as opening A of 
the so-called Oceanic type of “Cat’s Cradle.” Somewhat supinating the hands to facili- 
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tate the action, reach the ring fingers over two strings and insert them in the thumb 
loops from below, release the thumbs and return. Somewhat pronating the hands to 
facilitate the action, reach the indices over three strings and insert them in the little 
finger loops from below, release the little fingers and return. Now reach the thumbs 
through the radial or inner loops on the indices and take the nearer side of the outer or 
ulnar loops and draw them down through the inner or radial loops and release the 
indices. This is equivalent to “navahoing’’ the index loops. 

The finished construction, as thus conjectured, is identical with the Queensland 
figure “The Sun Clouded Over” in Roth' Plate X, No. 1, reproduced in Jayne? page 
383, and shown and described by Ball® page 41. The method is generally equivalent to 
that given by the latter, but does not use the mouth. The construction differs in one 
crossing from the intermediate stage, illustrated by Jayne, page 161, of the formation 
of the figure “Carrying Money” from the island of Yap, but is produced by a much 
simpler manipulation. 

LAWRENCE G. MILLER 


SOME FURTHER NOTES ON LEWIS HENRY MORGAN 


Through the recent disclosure of a collection of fifteen letters, written by Lewis 
Henry Morgan to the Honorable Edwin B. Morgan,! member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from 1853 to 1859, some additional light has been thrown on the personality 
and opinions of that great American anthropologist. 

Lewis Henry Morgan at one time aspired to a career in politics.* He served in the 
New York State Assembly from 1861 to 1868, and in the State Senate during the session 
of 1868-1869. However, there is evidence that his political career was both undis- 
tinguished and personally disappointing. Although his name appeared frequently in 
Assembly records, his principal work being done as Chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, he did not seem to possess the qualifications of an outstanding legisla- 
tor. When, in 1867, he was nominated for the State Senate, the Democrats attacked 
him as incompetent, while the members of his own Republican Party showed little 
enthusiasm for his candidacy. Although during his term in the Senate Morgan voted 
along party lines, many of his actions proved embarrassing to his party and, at the 
expiration of his term, he failed to be renominated. A letter to the Honorable E. B. 
Morgan, dated Rochester, September 27, 1869, showed that Morgan was not as vio- 
lently partisan in politics as was generally supposed. He attached greater importance 
to the character of the candidate for office than to mere party endorsement. Morgan 
wrote: 


I have just heard that Williams’? renomination is certain. 


1 Roth, Walter E. North Queensland Ethnography, Bulletin 4. Brisbane, 1902. 

2 Jayne, Caroline Furness. String Figures. New York, 1906. 

3 Ball, W. W. R. String Figures (2nd ed.). Cambridge, 1921. 

1 Lewis Henry Morgan and Edwin B. Morgan were distantly related. Both were descended 
from James Morgan who had emigrated from England to Massachusetts in 1636. 

? For an account of Morgan’s political career see B. J. Stern, Lewis Henry Morgan, Social 
Evolutionist, University of Chicago Press, 1931, pp. 38-44. 

3 Probably referring to Stephen K. Williams, State Senator from 1864 to 1869, representing 
the Seventh District, of which Cayuga County was then a part. 
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I hope the good name of the Republicans of Cayuga Co. will not be involved in the infamy 
certain to result from his renomination. 

He is utterly corrupt and base. The fact of his venality and depravity is known throughout 
the state. If he can command a renomination it shows that the Republicans who nominate him 
are no better than he is. 

In the event of his renomination I have no hesitation in saying that it would be better for 
good morals to give the district to the democrats‘ than incur the stigma of electing such a man. 


Morgan’s attitude on the slave question in general, and toward Stephen A. Douglas 
in particular, is revealed in an earlier letter dated Rochester, December 22, 1859. 


. .. The Douglas misconnection is something new. It will kill him south which is all right 
and I hope we shall not be such fools as to help him north. His plan was to make Kansas a slave 
state by federal coercion and by endangering the free States to make the slave interest supreme. 
But as the freedom of Kansas was already settled by numbers and the freedom of Missouri 
rendered probable he came to see the downfall of the slave power was near and therefore deserted. 
He ought to be tommahawked! both south and north. 


Two of the letters to Congressman Morgan concern the early phases of Lewis 
Henry Morgan’s inquiry into systems of consanguinity. The first of these is noteworthy 
because of the unusual request of the use of the Congressman’s franking privilege, and 
the expression of Morgan’s conviction that systems of relationship were, in their very 
nature, unchangeable. Morgan wrote: 


I am about to ask a special favor and must give you a sufficient reason if I can. I want you 
to aid me with your frank, upon certain letters, the object of which is to obtain knowledge of a 
literary or ethnological character. I think I have found a method of resolving the question whether 
our Indian races are of Asiatic origin and if I can accomplish it, it will be a great matter. It is by 
means of their system of relationships, which in the very nature is unchangeable, and as old (as) 
the Indian upon this continent: and if they ever in fact came out of Asia, they brought it with 
them, and it is also still in Asia among the descendants of their ancestors. Albert Gallatin® worked 
about ten years on this question using language as the instrument; but failed for the reason that 
languages change. 

I have found one system of relationship to exist among the Iroquois, Chippewas, Creeks and 
Dakotas. My first object is to ascertain whether the system is universal over the continent in the 
several Indian nations. To settle that question I have printed a schedule and also a long explana- 
tory letter, copies of which I enclose, and these I wish to send to the missionaries of the several 
Boards, about 25 in all, and also to Government agents in New Mexico, Utah, California, Oregon, 
etc. As I must enclose stamps for the return of the schedules, I find the postages, out and in, upon 
the top of the printing would be quite an item: as in some case(s) three schedules must be sent 
and it occurred to me that as a literary work purely, the use of the franking privilege in such a case 
would not be an abuse. 

What do you say to putting your hand to the matter? 

I enclose in two packages about 30 envelopes for you to frank and return to me if you ap- 
prove of the measure. They shall be used for this purpose exclusively, and for no other. This will 
start the matter very handsomely.’ 


‘ Note that Morgan did not capitalize Democrat. 
5 Morgan’s spelling. 

§ President of the New York Historical Society. 
7 Dated Rochester, January 8, 1859. 
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Mr. E. B. Morgan’s reply to the request must have been favorable, for Morgan 
wrote on January 17th: 


I was very much gratified indeed by the generous manner in which you met my request. It 
was quite an encouragement in a work which will require some years to complete and a large ex- 
penditure before it is done. To prevent any embarrassment to you I will follow your suggestion 
and enclose the letters to you in the envelopes already franked, if you will not find it a trouble. 


In August 1859, Professor Joseph Henry of the Smithsonian Institution became 
interested in Morgan’s inquiry. By securing the endorsement of General Lewis Cass, 
then Secretary of State, he was able to give Morgan the mailing facilities of the Smith- 
sonian Institution to send out the hundreds of letters and schedules which his investiga- 
tion required. 

Morgan apparently believed that kinship systems were rooted firmly in the bio- 
logical heritage of the race. Consequently, the ideas which underlay them were as old 
as the race itself, and unchangeable except through racial intermixture. Thus the pos- 
session of similar kinship systems by two tribes would indicate their common racial 
origin. This theory precludes the possibility of parallelism in kinship systems, among 
unrelated peoples, resulting from tike adaptations to similar conditions of life. 

Although of grave personality and serious in his attitude toward life, Morgan was 
not without a quiet sense of humor. A touch of this is found in a letter to Mr. E.B. 
Morgan, dated March 2, 1854. In a list of books which Morgan was willing to exchange 
for certain government publications, he included: 


. .. a book called “The League of the Iroquois,” a work not much read, and of the merits 
of which I have nothing to say. 


CaRTER A. Woops 
WELLs CoLLecE, AuRORA-ON-CayuGA, N. Y. 


INFIBULATION AND DEFIBULATION IN THE OLD AND NEW WORLDS 


In this communication I should like to draw attention to an interesting problem 
which thus far appears to have escaped the attention of ethnologists. 

Throughout the greater part of Northern Africa, including the region of the Nile 
cataracts, the Sudan, and Egypt, certain mutilations of the external genitalia of the 
female are practised. One of these mutilations, infibulation, and its successional op- 
eration, defibulation, is—detail for detail—to be found in but one other region of the 
world, namely, among a few isolated Indian tribes of Peru, and possibly Central and 
South America. 

Infibulation or “sewing up” of the vulva, and defibulation or “unsewing”’ of the 
vulva are operations of so remarkable a nature, as to render their peculiar geographic 
distribution, namely, in Northern Africa and in certain regions of the New World, 
of more than ordinary interest. Are we here concerned with a case of independent in- 
vention, or is some other explanation, such as diffusion, more probable? But let us 
proceed to several early accounts of these operations as performed in North Africa 
and then follow it with descriptions which have been given of the operations as prac- 
tised in the New World. 

Peney, Surgeon-in-Chief to the French Forces in the Sudan, writing in 1859 of the 
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practices then current among the Sudanese tribes which had come under his observa- 
tion, gives the following account of infibulation: 


Between the age of seven and eight years the girl is handed over to the matron whose office 
it is to perform the operation. Some days beforehand the mother of the family invites all her 
female relations and acquaintances to assemble in her abode, and the ceremony is preceded with 
food and merriment. 

When the hour comes, the child is laid on a bed and held down and in position by the as- 
sembled women, while the matron, kneeling between the patient’s thighs, begins by slicing off the 
tip of the clitoris and the edges of the inner lips. Then the razor shears along the rims of the outer 
lips, removing a ribbon of flesh about 2 cm. wide. It lasts between four and five minutes. In order 
to drown the shrieks of the girl, the assembled guests and kin raise the loudest and shrillest din 
conceivable until the process is over. Then, when the flowing blood has been staunched, the girl 
is laid flat on her back, her legs extended and tied firmly together so that she cannot walk, other- 
wise the desired effect would not be produced. Before leaving the girl to the healing process of na- 
ture, the maton introduces a hcllow cylinder of wood, about as thick as a goose’s feather, into 
the lower portion of the vagina, between the bleeding edges of the wound, and this is kept in place 
until the scar is completely formed. For purposes of micturition and menstruation this tiny ori- 
fice is all that remains of the vaginal outlet. 


Numerous similar accounts of the operation have been given by other observers 
since Peney’s day,” the most recent being that given by the Seligmans for the Kababish, 
an Arab tribe of the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan.® 

Peney describes defibulation as follows: 


When the Nubian maiden marries, she has recourse to the wise woman, in order to have her 
vulva prepared and enlarged, for the infibulated aperture is far too small and too inelastic—be- 
cause of the scars of connective tissue which surround it on every side—to admit even the roughest 
and most merciless husband. So the expert matron intervenes and makes a longitudinal slash, 
and intercourse takes place; but first the matron introduces a fresh tube or cylinder of wood or 
vegetable fibre and far bulkier than the first, into the vagina, to the distance of 3 or 4 inches. This 
remains in situ for a fortnight until the new wound has healed and scarred when its presence be- 
comes unnecessary.‘ 


Werne, writing at an earlier date than Peney, gives a very similar description of in- 
fibulation as practised among the tribes immediately south of the First Cataract of 
the Nile, but extends the account of defibulation in several important details which 
have since been fully corroborated by other observers.’ Werne writes: 


When the girl whose virginity has been preserved in such a revolting manner becomes a bride, 
further indecent cruelties are practised. One of the women who perform infibulation visits the 
bridegroom immediately before the marriage in order to obtain exact measurements of his mem- 
ber. She then makes to measurement, a sort of phallus of clay or wood and by its aid she incises 
the scar for a certain distance and leaves the instrument wrapped round with a rag—in the wound 


1 Dr. Peney, “Etudes sur . . . Soudan.” Bull. de la Soc. de Geographie, Paris, 4 ser., 1859, T. 
17, p. 339. Quoted in H. H. Ploss, M. Bartels, & P. Bartels, Woman (Edited by Eric Dingwall), 
London, 1935, vol. 1, p. 357. 

2 See Ploss et al, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 353-359. 

*C. G. & B. Z. Seligman, The Kababish, A Sudan Arab Tribe. Harvard African Studies, 
Cambridge, 1918, vol. 3, pp. 105-186. 
* Peney, loc. cit. 5 See Ploss ef al, op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 359-363. 
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in order to keep the edges from adhering again. Then the wedding feast is celebrated with hideous 
din, the man leads his bride home—every step she takes means pain—and without giving the 
fresh wounds time to heal or scar, he exercises his marital privileges. 

Before a child can be born, the vulva has to be opened again throughout its length, but, 
after delivery, infibulation is again inflicted, according to the husband’s orders, either to the 
original or other dimensions: and so the process continues.® 


With these accounts may be compared that given by Reich of the ceremony cus- 
tomary among the Conibos of the Rio Ucayali in Peru. Reich writes: 


As soon as a girl attained to mature age, a great feast was made in which a fermented drink 
made of manioc roots, called maschato, played an important part. After the girl had been made 
so intoxicated by this beer that she was quite unconscious, the operation began. She was stretched 
out on three poles of palo de balsa, and in the presence of the whole noisy assembly an old ex- 
perienced woman cut round the introitus vaginae with a knife of bamboo and severed the hymen 
from the labia pudendi so that the clitoris was set quite free. The old sorcerers rubbed some medi- 
cal herbs into the bleeding parts, and after a while introduced an artificial penis, made of clay, 
into the vagina of the maiden, the thing being exactly the same size as the penis of the man be- 
trothed to her. Thereafter «+e was considered properly prepared to marry, and was given over to 
her future husband.’ 


From this account, though it is far from detailed, it will be perceived that infibula- 
tion is probably secured as a result of the incision made round the introitus vaginae. 
If this were not so there would hardly be any point to the insertion of the artificial 
penis into the vagina. Evidently this part of the ceremony is designed to secure an 
opening in the vagina corresponding to the diameter of the penis of the betrothed. 

The only respects in which the operation appears to differ from that customary in 
North Africa is that in the New World the excisions of the labia are not as extensive 
as those practised in the Old World, nor is the clitoris removed as it is in most parts of 
North Africa. The Indians would seem to have more consideration for the girl than do 
the Africans, for, unlike the latter, they first render her pleasantly unconscious before 
commencing the operation. Another difference is that while in the Old World infibula- 
tion is generally performed at between six and eight years of age and defibulation is 
performed some years later immediately before marriage, in the New World both 
operations are, as it were, telescoped into one, being performed at the same time “at a 
mature” age, some time before marriage. 

It may be that it is not correct to speak of defibulation among the Conibos; the 
purpose of the “infibulatory” incision and the introduction of the model of the be- 
throthed’s penis into the vagina seems to be exactly the same as that of the North 
Africans, namely, post-marital chastity, ‘the locking of the gate,” as one Egyptian 
woman put it, to all but the husband. In North Africa, however, the value put upon 
pre-marital chastity is so high that infibulation is performed as soon as the girl begins 
to leave the period of early childhood behind her. In the New World areas under dis- 
cussion pre-marital chastity is not particularly valued, whereas post-marital chastity 


6 F. Werne, Reise durch Sennar nach Mandera, Nasub, Cheli im Lande zwischen dem blauen Nil 
und dem Atbara. Berlin, 1852, p. 25. 

7 A. Reich & F. Stagellmann, “Bei den Indianern der Urubamba und des Envira.” Globus, 
Bd. 83, 1903, p. 134. Quoted in R. Karsten, The Civilization of the South American Indians. London 
& New York, 1926, p. 177. 
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is, hence it may readily be inferred why, in these areas infibulation and defibulation are 
delayed until the girl is ready for marriage and performed together. 

If infibulation actually occurs among the Conibos then it is obvious that a true de- 
fibulation must be performed before childbirth can occur. Information upon this point 
is not available. If a true infibulation is not produced, the ceremonies and the operations 
among the Conibos, at the very least, sufficiently resemble those which have been de- 
scribed for North Africa to constitute a striking parallel. Is this parallel due to inde- 
pendent invention or diffusion? It is, of course, impossible to say with any degree of 
certainty, but from the differences which characterise the practices it would seem more 
probable that independent invention or development is the correct explanation. 

Since we know that circumcision, incision, excisicn, and various other mutilations 
of the external genitalia are practised among many South American tribes*—in itself 
a fact of considerable interest—it is very likely that mutilations resembling infibulation 
and defibulation are more widely practised in South America than has thus far been 
reported. 

M. F. AsHLEY Montacu 
DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY, 
HAHNEMANN MEpIcAt COLLEGE AND HOsPITAL, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN ATHAPASKAN ESCHATOLOGY 


Stimulated by the attempt of Wyman, Hill and Osanai to make comparative an 
analysis of Navaho eschatology,' I found myself further moved by Morris E. Opler’s 
reaction to that attempt in his review of their publication.? To me the correspondence 
of a number of the patterns described with those recorded by me in 1943 among the 
Sarsi on the rim of the Northern Athapaskan area seems both interesting and significant. 
These correspondences are presented below in parallel columns, the first column sum- 
marizing the trait given by Wyman, Hill and Osanai. The data from the Sarsi are based 
on field notes recorded during a brief stay on the Sarsi Reserve in the summer of 1943. 
Sarsi data presented by Jenness are also utilized.* 


NAVAHO SARSI 
1. A distinction exists betwe2n the power 1. Every person has a spirit (goxatza). In 
which is present in the living body and death this leaves the body and becomes 
leaves it at death (the spirit or breath) the tsunu-ga, “bad spirit whistling.” 


and the ghost, which is a concept re- 
stricted to the dead body. 


8 E. Grandidier, Voyage dans l’Amérique du Sud, Perou et Bolivie, Paris, 1861, p. 129. R. 
Andree, Ethnographische Parallelen und Vergleiche, Leipzig, 1899, pp. 201-204. Karsten, op. cit., 
pp. 176-178. J. B. von Spix & C. F. Ph. von Martius, Reise in Brasilien; 3 Bde., Munich, 1823-31. 
Fernandez de Souza, in Revista trimensal do instituto historico e geographico do Brasil, ser. 3, 1848, 
p. 497. J. Gumilla, Historia natural, civil y geogréfica de las naciones del Rio Orinoco, Barcelona, 
1791, vol. 1, p. 118 seq. 

1 Wyman, L. C., W. W. Hill, and I. Osanai. Navaho Eschatology (Univ. New Mexico Bulletin. 
Anthropological Series 4, No. 1, 1942). 

2 Opler, M. E., Book Review (American Anthropologist, Vol. 45, 1943, pp. 461-463). 

3 Jenness, D., The Sarcee Indians of Alberta (Canada Dept. of Mines and Resources, National 
Museum of Canada, Bulletin No. 90, Anthropological Series No. 23, 1938). 
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. According to an informant: “When a 
person is very sick he may be visited by 
ghosts just before he dies.’* Such a 
belief also exists among various Apache 
tribes. 


equivalent to the amount of evil he 
has done’.” A number of informants 
thought that the ghost of a good per- 
son was less dangerous than that of a 
bad one. 


. It takes four days for the ghost to get 


4 Wyman, Hill and Osanai, op. cit., p. 18. 
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2. A man’s dead relatives may come 


around when a person is going to die. 
They come to take the sick man with 
them. 


die they are no longer heard of. Only 
the spirits of bad people continue to 
operate, and the worst of these are the 
spirits of sorcerers. 


7. The spirit remains near the tipi, which 


5 Jenness, op. cit., p. 40. 


8. 
. Besides appearing in the guise of 3. Ghosts appear as human >eings and as | 
humansor animals, ghosts may also ap- whirlwinds. When summoned by a 
pear as whirlwinds. sorcerer the ghost enters the tipi in the 9. 
form of a whirlwind. 
. An apparition of a ball or spot of fire 4. In passing the grave where a sorcerer 
may indicate the presence of a ghost. is buried a person may see a spet of 
fire glowing like dying embers. As the 
person looks, the light vanishes and he 
now sees a human shape, the tsunu-ga. de 
According to Jenness: “Often during Sa 
the hours of darkness the Sarcee have ne 
seen a long flame shoot up and down ly 
the sky, and recognized the fire of the 
shades.”’ ti 
. Besides manifesting their presence in . The Sarsi designation of ghost, “‘bad th 
sounds of animals, other ghost sounds spirit whistling,” indicates its predilec- m 
consist of whistling heard after dark, tion to whistle. Ghosts frighten people K 
and tappings. by whistling in the neighborhood of 
graves. One informant remembers O 
being present at a sickbed when he ¢ 
heard a *nocking outside the cabin; if 
this was the ghost calling the sick b 
d 
. ‘According to some informants, it [the . Some spirits are bad and others are . 
ghost] is the embodiment after death of good. Good spirits are not believed to s 
the evil in a person’s life, ‘in amount help people; rather when good people . 


® The similarity of the beliefs of the Nakani in the farther north to these beliefs of ghost 
whistling is interesting. Among many of the Northern Athapaskan tribes the belief in an evil bush 
spirit which manifests itself in nocturnal whistling is well developed. Among the Slave Indians 
of Fort Nelson I heard a story in which a pursuing Nakani was routed as he approached camp and 
heard the barking dogs. Among the Sarsi the ¢swnu-ga will flee as soon as he hears dogs, this being 
given as one reason why a Sarsi hunter is always accompanied by a dog. 
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to the land of the dead. Among the it occupied before death, for four days 
Jicarilla Apache the ghost remains before it goes away. 
near the body four days till it enters the 
land of the dead. 
8. “‘The chief symptoms of ghost sickness 8. To see a ‘sunu+ga produces paralysis 


are fainting or loss of consciousness, of one side of the face. 
delirium ... bad dreams... ”” 
9. Witches persist in their careers after 9. Sorcerers who during life have operated 
death, continuing to kill people. with the aid of ghosts are the most 
dangerous tsunu-ga and are most 
feared. 


The question raised by the authors of Navaho Eschatology of a connection between 
death and witchcraft patterns can be answered with an unhesitant affirmative for the 
Sarsi, as the above data indicate. The sorcerer receives his power from a ghost. His 
name, nagustasna, meaning “‘the ghost’s partner,” indicates this connection quite clear- 
ly. He operates with the aid of a “ghost helper’’ who can also cure the results of sorcery. 

In his review Opler makes the point that “ghost fears and ghost sickness are in- 
timately related to kinship and social structure among the Navaho. The relatives of 
the deceased are the ones who must take ritual precautions after the death; it is a com- 
mon belief that a person is likely to be menaced by only the ghost of a blood or clan 
relative.” 

Among the Sarsi the evidence on this point is conflicting, yet possibly corresponding. 
On the one hand I heard that the relatives of the deceased were not afraid of the de- 
ceased but that other people in camp were very much afraid of the corpse and avoided 
it. This is in apparent contradiction to Navaho patterns. But it is also said that the 
body of the deceased is always prepared for burial by someone not related to the 
deceased, not even affinal relatives being selected for the task. Furthermore the family 
moves out of the death tipi lest the spirit of the deceased never leave the locale. This 
suggests that the relatives of the deceased are in greater fear of the latter’s ghost than 
are strangers. 

Joun J. HoNIGMANN 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT 


STATURE OF SOUTH AMERICAN INDIANS 


In an article published in 1943, Dr. Morris Steggerda’ gives the result of a compara- 
tive study on the stature of South American Indians. His data were taken from eighty- 
two articles and books of varying relic ility. On the whole, Steggerda’s paper is interest- 
ing chiefly when one compares his conclusions with those of T. D. Stewart’s careful study 
on cranial height among South American Indians.? However, some errors in Dr. Steg- 
gerda’s article call for comment and rectification. 

The spelling of names is rather confusing or even erroneous. ““Nambiquara”’ or, as 


7 Wyman, Hill and Osanai, of. cit., p. 30. 
1 American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 1, No. 1, 1943. 
2 Ibidem, 1, No. 2, 1943. 
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Steggerda writes farther on, ‘“Nambikuara,”’ is not a Spanish word but Tupi, and ought 
to be written Nhambikwara. “‘Barbudos” is not the Spanish name for the Umotina. 
However, this tribe is sometimes called Barbados which is a Portuguese word. 

The etymology of Guayaki seems rather doubtful. Unfortunately, Dr. Steggerda 
fails to give the source of his derivation. 

“Botoque” is not a Spanish but a Portuguese word. Besides, the botogue is not only 
borne in the lower lip as Dr. Steggerda’seems to believe, but also in the ear lobe. 

Extremely confusing is the reference to the Kaingang. The author says that “the 
Caingang, also called Coroados, have still other names according to the district which 
they inhabit; i.e., Bugres, Cames, Socre and Xocren”’ (p. 8). As a matter of fact, there 
are several quite independent hordes each having its own name and inhabiting ter- 
ritories which are very far away from each other. The names Bugres, Socre and Xocren 
(better Xocré) for instance, apply to one horde, the remnants of which live in the Posto 
Duque de Caxias (Santa Catarina); interestingly enough some ethnologists do not be- 
lieve them to be Kaingang. 

The map of South America representing locations of the tribes mentioned by Dr. 
Steggerda contains serious mistakes. The Guarani, who are a linguistic family, are 
classified as a tribe. The Xipaya (or Chipaya as spelled by the author) are said to in- 
habit Northern Bolivia and are classified as Tupi. Now, here, the author seems to be 
referring to the Zipaya studied by Posnansky, for one finds this ethnologist’s name in the 
bibliography at the end of the article. However, the Xipaya of Bolivia are not Tupi, but 
Aimara.* By using the more recommendable name Uro-Xipaya, the author would have 
avoided confusion with the Xipaya tribe of the Xinga Valley who are Tupi and were 
studied by Kurt Nimuendaja. In spite of this confusion made on page 10 (Table I), the 
location of the Xipaya given on the accompanying map seems to refer to the Tupi tribe 
of the Xing& valley. 

On Dr. Steggerda’s map the Puri live in Para, the most northern of the Brazilian 
States. However, this tribe, now extinct, was located in southern Brazil, near the 
Paraiba valley. 

The tribe studied by R. Krone (mentioned in the bibliography) did not inhabit 
Argentina but rather the southern coast of Sao Paulo. The Bacairi, located on the map 
in the upper Paraguay valley, really inhabited the upper part of the Xinga valley. The 
Tikuna, recently visited by Nimuendajé, inhabit a zone of the Brazilian-Peruvian 
frontier near Tabatinga. 

There are also some other inconsistencies between the map and table. The Boto- 
kudo, instead of living in northern Argentina or Southern Bolivia, as Dr. Steggerda 
states in Table I, live in the Brazilian states of Espirito Santo and Minas Gerais, as 
indicated on Dr. Steggerda’s map. Less fortunate was the Kaingu4 tribe, which is 
usually spelled Kayua. By the table one learns that this tribe inhabits northern Argen- 
tina or southern Bolivia, but on the map they are located in Santa Catarina. Unfortu- 
nately, neither the table nor the map is correct, for the Kayué inhabit the frontier zone 
of the Brazilian state of Matto Grosso and Paraguay. 

EmILio WILLEMS 
University OF SAO PauLo, BraziL EGON SCHADEN 


3 (Editor’s note:) The Uro-Chipaya-Puquina are not generally considered Aimard. Formerly 
regarded as an independent “family,” Rivet believes them Arawak, a conclusion accepted by 
some, disputed by others. (Author’s corrected proof for this article has not been received.) 
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A GILBERT ISLAND CANOE 


The Gilbertese canoe illustrated was sketched in a village on an islet at the southern 
end of Tarawa Atoll. Little concerning its construction or its ownership could be learned 
because the natives at this village spoke no English. The author was on duty in the area 
too short a time to pursue the study more thoroughly. 

Canoes built by the Gilbertese are of plank construction in marked contrast to the 
dugouts built by the natives of the Ellice Islands, the neighboring group of atolls to 
the south. In an earlier day, Gilbert Islanders hewed the planks for their canoes from 
trunks of trees growing on the islands or from logs cast up on the beaches. At present, 
however, according to a native informant contacted briefly at a later date, planks are 
obtained either new from traders, as driftwood lumber, or from previously constructed 
canoes. 

The canoe described here was twenty-seven feet long, eighteen inches in beam, and 
thirty inches from keel to the upper edge of the gunwale. Throughout its construction 
no other fastening medium than sennit cord, from coconut-husk fiber, appeared to 
have been used. The planks along the side (Fig. 1), five in number, were about three- 
fourths of an inch thick. Since no one plank was long enough to extend from stem to 
stern, numerous joints were necessarily made to obtain the length desired. Two of 
these are shown (Fig. 1). Both were good examples of the carpenter’s art. The final 
junction was achieved, as everywhere else in the boat, by tying with sennit cord. 


e a 


Along their edges the planks were tied together at intervals of four inches through 
matching awl-holes (Fig. 1, d). At places of stress, particularly where the bottom plank 
met the keel and also where the ends of the planks met the bow and stern pieces (Fig. 
2, A), the intervals between the ties were reduced to two inches (Fig. 1b). 

The one-piece rib units require little description. However, they were beautifully 
worked to an even thickness of about two inches with the same care of construction 
shown in all the workmanship in the boat. At the center of the bottom of each rib unit 
was a small notch, clearly shown in the sketch (Fig. 4A), which permitted water to 
gather at one place in the boat thus facilitating bailing. Lashed securely to each 
pair of ribs was a thwart (Fig. 4B) about one and a half inches square in cross-section. 
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To these cross pieces were secured the slats which formed the half deck (Figs. 2D, 4C) 
built on the outrigger side of the boat. To their opposite ends were fastened the flaring 
weather boards (Fig. 4E) and the wider deck boards (Figs. 4F, 3E, 2E) on both sides 
of the canoe. 


\ 


3 rer 


Fic. 2 


The outrigger float (Fig. 3A) had been employed formerly on some other craft 
where the natural forks (Fig. 3B) used to elevate the boom had been placed consider- 
ably closer together than in this boat. The great skill of the canoe maker who had 
originally used the float was amply shown by the care with which he had faired the 
sennit fastenings into the body of the float (Fig. 3C) to present the least possible re- 
sistance to the water. The three parallel outrigger poles and the crossed strengthening 
members were of material two inches wide and an inch anda half thick (Figs. 3D, 4D). 
The parallel poles extended twelve feet beyond the side of the boat and were spaced two 
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feet apart. Each pole was lashed rigidly to a corresponding thwart. The detail of the 
out-rigger pole assembly may be seen in Fig. 3 and requires no comment. 

No mast was in evidence, although what appeared to be a stepping block for one 
was tied securely to a thwart and to the strips that formed the half deck (Fig. 4G). 
The block was secured at the outrigger side of the boat amidship. 

Two blocks (Fig. 2B) apparently designed to hold the butts of fish spears or perhaps 
paddles were tied to the half decking near both stem and stern of the boat in the same 
relative position as the one shown. The other portion of the rest consisted of a pair of 
poles with a forking branch left intact (Figs. 2C, 1C) fastened so that the fork end 
extended approximately eighteen inches beyond the side of the boat opposite the out- 
rigger. These were located, one where the bow piece met the center section of the canoe, 
and the other where the stern piece did the same, as shown in Figure 2. 

Only one paddle was seen, and it may or may not have been a representative 
example. The blade was about six inches in width by a foot in length, and tapered to a 
rounded point. The two-and-a-half-foot handle of the paddle had been extended by the 
addition of a shaft an inch and a quarter in diameter and somewhat more than five 
feet long. The joint uniting the two pieces was a simple tapered joint securely tied with 
sennit cord. 

The bow and stern were identicai. A flaring pair of boards (Fig. 2F) at the bow were 
apparently designed to make the knife-like boat drier and more comfortable in a sea. 
Even for jagoon use, the bow boards would be helpful because at the down-wind end of 
this atoll’s big lagoon the strong afternoon breezes are capable of kicking up a sizeable 
chop. Naval whaleboats have been swamped within the lagoon on a brisk day. 

However, the same winds that threaten the canoes with swamping assist them at 
flying nimbly around the enclosed waters. The natives are not unaware of the graceful 
appearance of their craft and expertly take great pleasure at displaying them at their 
best, i.e. heeling with the wind, with the float raised above the surface to reduce the 
drag. 

Rosin A. DREws 
U.S. N. R. 


ANTHROPOLOGY IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE DURING THE WAR 


It has been my privilege, as a member of the Merchant Marine for the past year and 
a half, to travel in numerous foreign countries where I have been royally entertained by 
many of the world’s finest scientists. It is regarding the anthropologists and archeolo- 
gists, or those who are direct contributors to these sciences that I wish to report at this 
time. 

Late in August, 1944, we arrived off Cherbourg with a load of medium tanks from 
New York. Having more interest in France than good sense, I slipped ashore one night 
dressed as a French civilian and, with the aid of some American M.P.’s, I finally reached 
Paris through the use of the good old American thumb and one of General Patton’s 
Red Ball convoys. 

Having the honor of being the first merchant marine in Paris after its liberation, I 
had the misfortune to become injured in an auto accident in London, go to an army 
hospital for two weeks, and have my ship sail without me. Thus it was that the Mer- 
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chant Marine’s wartime tourist had the time and opportunity to meet the following 
scientists while awaiting a new ship assignment. 

The amazing discovery I made in London was that, in spite of the daily occurrence 
of robot bombs and all the other distractions of war, scientific societies still meet and 
they are well attended. 

At a recent meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, the president and speaker for the 
afternoon, Sir Cyril Fox, Director of the National Museum at Cardiff, Wales, presented 
a paper on some very remarkable finds in Anglesey. It seems that some workmen were 
digging around an extensive peat bog when one of them found a heavy iron chain and, 
being of practical minds, they immediately put it to use for hauling. This chain later 
turned out to be an ancient gang chain that, in spite of its great age, could withstand 
the strain of modern use. Upon subsequent excavation some ninety or more objects 
turned up, including many iron tires, bronze hubs of chariot wheels, swastika forms, 
cauldrons, currency bars, sickles, and many other remarkable objects that Sir Cyril has 
beautifully illustrated in his forthcoming publication. 

At this same meeting, Lady Aileen Fox was made a Fellow of the Society in recogni- 
tion of her numerous contributions to archaeology. Among them were her report on 
“The Roman Legionary Fortress at Caerleon” and, within the past few months, her 
interesting articles in The Listener on ‘The Story of Maiden Castle,” “Prehistory and 
the Common Man,” and “The Place of Archaeology in British Education.” The latter 
appeared in the September, 1944, edition of Antiquity. 

On October 25, 1944, The Royal Archaeological Institute heard a remarkable paper 
by Dr. F. E. Zeuner entitled “Environment in Archaeology.”’ He discussed recent de- 
velopments in geochronology, and stressed the establishment of man’s past environ- 
ment and the active interference of man with that environment. Dr. Zeuner pointed 
out that it is well established that the absolute dating of sites often depends exclusively 
on environmental evidence, and that the scientific study of archaeological environment 
requires special knowledge of chemistry, soil science, geology, climatology, botany, and 
zoology. Looking ahead, he hopes that many of our future archaeologists may be se- 
cured from the natural sciences, and that specialists in the boundary subjects will be 
encouraged. 

Due to the war-time restrictions on printing in Great Britain which drastically 
curtail the number of copies available, many men in America fail to obtain certain new 
books because they do not hear of them in time. Two of these new books are by F. E. 
Zeuner, entitled “The Pleistocene Period: Its Climate, Chronology, and Faunal Suc- 
cessions” (Quaritch, London), and “Dating the Past’”’ (Methuen, London). 

After spending a delightful evening at the home of Sir Frederic Kenyon, who for 
over twenty years was the Director of the British Museum, I was conducted through 
the Institute of Archaeology, University of London, by Miss Kathleen Kenyon, the 
Acting Director. She pointed out that although damage has been severe, work is con- 
tinuing and they expect tremendous development after the war. Miss Kenyon is known 
especially for her excavations in Palestine, Viroconium, and, very recently, for her excel- 
lent work on the Wreck in Shropshire. The Institute was the scene of the Conference 
on Problems and Prospects of European Archaeology on September 16th and 17th, 

1944. They had held a previous conference in August, 1944, as reported in this country 
by Dr. Robert Braidwood of the Oriental Institute. The purpose of the September 
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conference was “‘to discuss the present state of knowledge on European archaeological 
problems, and, on this basis, to formulate the questions which will most urgently re- 
quire attention in the post-war years.” 

At the British Museum, Mr. T. D. Kendrick, Keeper of British Antiquities, pointed 
out that, whereas there had been considerable damage to the Museum itself, the vast 
majority of the collections had been moved to safety in time. The book “Archaeology 
in England and Wales, 1914-1931,” by T. D. Kendrick and C. F. C. Hawkes, although 
slightly out of date now, is still of immense value to students. Christopher Hawkes, 
the Bronze Age authority, is at present almost wholly occupied with war work. 

Accompanied by Dr. O. W. Sampson of the British Museum, an authority on Bur- 
mese ethnology, I attended a meeting of the Royal Anthropological Institute. Everyone 
was looking forward to the forthcoming Huxley lecture by Prof. V. Gordon Childe. 

I was extremely fortunate to catch Commandant C. F. A. Schaeffer at the French 
Admiralty near Buckingham Palace a few minutes before he left to fly to Paris. In 
peace time Dr. Schaeffer is Conservateur des Musees Nationaux de France et Directeur 
des Fouilles de Ras Shamra. His discovery at Ras Shamra of the now famous trilingual 
tablets has been of the greatest importance to the study of Near Eastern philology. 

Lt. Col. Sir Leonard Woolley, whose discovery of the Royal Tombs at Ur of the 
Chaldees has become a household legend, was busily engaged in war activities when I 
visited him at Whitehall. A part of Sir Leonard’s activities during the war has been the 
preservation of ancient monuments and sites in the Near East. 

It is but a few minutes by train from Picadilly Circus to Buckstone Brown Farm in 
Kent, the present home of Sir Arthur Keith. Sir Arthur, who has been very ill of late, 
was overjoyed to receive my letter of greeting from William K. Gregory of the American 
Museum. Then he wanted to know all about many of his old friends in America, a few 
of whom are Theodore McCown, E. A. Hooton, T. Dale Stewart, and Wilton Krogman. 
Sir Arthur mentioned the recent article by A. L. Kroeber in the Journal of Physical 
Anthropology, September, 1944, on the Keilor Skull, and said he considered this to be a 
most important find. This was especially interesting to me since a few months ago I was 
the guest of D. J. Mahony (pronounced Marny) in Melbourne, Australia, and had been 
one of the first from America to see this remarkable discovery. 

One of the ironical sides of the bombing of London is that for the first time in hun- 
dreds of years great areas of the city have been literally cleaned of all surface structures. 
Mr. Philip Corder, Curator of the Verulamium Museum, pointed out that the old Ro- 
man city lies twelve feet below the present surface, thus giving the present-day archae- 
ologist an unparalleled opportunity for excavation. The catch is that it is absolutely 
impossible to obtain excavators, as every man from eight to eighty, who is not directly 
concerned in the war effort, will be used to repair the million or more damaged homes. 

In peace time one used to travel from London to Oxford in an hour’s time. However, 
since the war, one is lucky to arrive there in two hours and a half. At Oxford, the 
Curator of the Pitt Rivers Museum, Mr. T. K. Penniman, said that the first of their 
Occasional Papers on Technology had just been published by the University Press and 
can be obtained for five shillings. This paper on ‘“The Manufacture of a Flint Arrow- 
head by Quartzite Hammerstone”’ is by Sir Francis Knowles, who throughout his work 


used only the tools employed by ancient peoples and their modern primitive counter- 
parts. 
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An evening spent at the home of Sir John and Lady Myres will long be remembered. 
Sir John, as Chairman of the British School of Archaeology at Athens, has held a lead- 
ing position in world archaeology for many years. It was of great interest to me to hear 
him tell of his long association and friendship with Sir Arthur Evans, who many years 
ago unfolded the wonders of Knossos and King Minos to the outside world. 

At the University of Cambridge I was sorry to miss seeing Prof. Dorothy Garrod, 
who is at present with the Women’s Air Forces. My visit, however, was made a huge 
success by Mr. Louis Clark, who, as Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, first showed 
me through the museum, then took me to his home for tea. Here I was amazed to see 
nearly as wonderful an art collection as I saw at the Museum. Dr. J. Grahame Clark at 
Cambridge has recently written an excellent book entitled “Archaeology and Society” 
in which he goes into considerable detail on methods of excavation, geochronology, 
archaeology in general and its implications on society. 

At the University of Edinburgh I had the privilege of becoming student number 
seven for an hour in a class on Prehistory given by Prof. V. Gordon Childe, one of 
Great Britain’s foremost archaeologists. Prof. Childe, whose work at Skara Brae and 
many other localities is known to all prehistorians, recently has obtained a large reading 
public through a series of most interesting articles appearing in The Thinker’s Library. 

It is a two-hour boat ride from Stranraer, Scotland, to Larne, Northern Ireland, and 
an hour by train to Belfast. Letters had already preceded my visit to Ireland from Dr. 
R. A. S. Macalister, who will be remembered for his monumental archaeological excava- 
tions in Palestine and Ireland. Certainly the foremost archaeologist in Northern Ireland 
is Dr. E. Estyn Evans, who is Lecturer in Geography in Queen’s University at Belfast. 
Dr. Evans has published extensively on all braaches of Irish prehistory and especially 
on the early megalithic cairns. He has recently excavated a chambered horned cairn 
at Ballyalton, County Downs, and a double horned cairn in Carnanbane County, 
Londonderry. A visit to Belfast is never complete without seeing the archaeological 
collections at the Municipal Museum. The Curator, Mr. J. A. S. Stendall, has a unique 
way of displaying his exhibits to the public. He numbers all his specimens, then has his 
explanations corresponding to the numbers off to one side. 

It is a four-hour train ride from Belfast to Dublin, and my thanks go to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross for supplying me with suitable clothes since uniforms of all kinds are 
distinctly unpopular in neutral Eire. At the National Museum I was accorded such a 
welcome that I knew I was the first American to visit them in many months. Dr. 
Joseph Raftery, who is Keeper of Antiquities, took me to see everything and everyone 
of importance. It was like seeing Palestine with Prof. W. F. Albright as one’s guide. 
Dr. Raftery’s main interest is in megalithic monuments, and, in conjunction with Mr. 
Michael Duignan, he will publish soon a new book on Irish archaeology. Mr. Duignan 
has just published an interesting article in the Journal of the Royal Society of Anti- 
quaries of Ireland for September 30, 1944 entitled “Irish Agriculture in Early Historic 
Times.” Mention should also be made of Mr. Harold G. Leask, Inspector of National 

Monuments, whose most recent work on “Mallow Castle” appeared in Volume XLIX 
(1944) of the Cork Historical and Archaeological Society. 

Dr. George F. Mitchell, who holds the position of Lecturer in Geology, Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin University, while primarily a geologist, is of special importance to archae- 
ologists because of his work on pollen analysis and its use in dating deposits. Dr. 
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Mitchell and Prof. Sean P. O. Riordain have recently published a paper on “Early M 
Bronze Age Pottery from Rockbarton Bog, County Limerick” in the Proceedings of the of “N 
Royal Irish Academy, Volume XLVIII, Section C, No. 6, 1942. answé 
In Dublin there are two main universities, the National University, which is have 
Catholic, and Dublin University, which is Protestant. At the National University, Cave: 
Prof. E. Keenan of the Medical School, who is also a physical anthropologist, describes T 
and publishes the early skeletal finds that are continually turning up in Ireland. His grate 
most recent publication is a ‘Report on Human Skeletal Remains Found at Fassaroe to a} 
County, Wicklow” in the Journal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, for 
September 30, 1944. UN 


Wherever one travels in Ireland, the names Dr. H. O’Neill Hencken and Dr. Hallam 
L. Movius Jr. are held in deepest respect. In the words of Dr. Joseph Raftery, the 
Harvard Archaeological Expedition in Ireland has set the standard for future exca- 
vators to try to approach, both in the field and in publication of results. 

No visit to the British Isles would be complete without seeing H. G. Wells at his 
Regent’s Park home in London. I found Dr. Wells in poor health but still keen for pre- 
history and for news of his many old friends in America. 

As we are not limited to the European theater of operations it might be interesting 
to note a few anthropological personalities whom I have met in the last year on the 
other side of the world. At the Bishop Museum in Honolulu the Director, Dr. Peter H. 
Buck (Te Rangi Hiroa), left his crowded desk to show me the finest collection of Poly- 
nesian art to be found in any museum. Dr. Buck, whose mother was a Maori, was born 
in New Zealand and today ranks as one of the world’s authorities on Polynesian civiliza- 
tion. The Yale University Press in 1939, under the title of “Anthropology and Re- 
ligion,”’ published his Terry Lectures which dealt with the birth, growth, and decay of 
the Polynesian religion. His earlier book, ‘Vikings of the Sunrise,’’ was unique and 
widely read. 

The Dominion Museum in Wellington, New Zealand, has been badly disrupted by 
the war, in this case not by robot bombs but by the New Zealand Air Force that moved 
in and took possession of most of the exhibition rooms. Dr. W. R. B. Oliver, the Direc- 
tor, pointed out the wonderful products of the Maori wood carver, which are best shown 
by a large carved meeting-house or whare whakairo which faces the main entrance to the 
Maori Hall. This meeting-house was built by the Ngatikaipoho Tribe at Turanga, 
Poverty Bay, in memory of the chieftain Tamata Waaka Tuangere. Mr. W. J. Phillipps 
of the Dominion Museum has recently published an excellent series of beautifully il- 
lustrated papers on the native art of the Maori. 

On the way to India I had a short visit to the quaint little red-roofed city of Hobart, 
Tasmania. Their small but excellent museum filled me with thoughts of Truganina, for 
when she died her race died with her, and the true Tasmanian was forever lost to science 
and the world. 

The Prince of Wales Museum in Bombay, India, is one of the few museums in the 
world where foreign exhibits are distinctly frowned upon. This museum has limited 
itself to displaying everything indigenous to India, and has left the rest of the world for 
other museums. Mr. R. G. Gyani, the Curator of the Archaeological Section, showed 
me their amazing collections from Mohenjodaro and Harappa. 
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Early Mr. Charles McCann, Secretary of the Bombay Natural History Society and author 
of the of “Notes on Some Indian Macaques,” finally gave up trying to do his own work and 
answer my questions at the same time. This was most fortunate for me, as I couldn’t 
ich is have had a more able and learned guide during my visits to Kanheri and Elephanta 
ersity, Caves. 

cribes These months of war-time travel have given me a rare opportunity, and I am deeply 
1. His grateful to the many eminent men who have given so freely of their time and hospitality 
ssaroe to a young visitor from the University of California. 

d, for WENDELL G. PHILLIPS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


—— (Editor’s note: Author’s corrected proof for this article has not been received.) 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


CONFERENCE OF THE INSTITUT FRANCAIS D’AFRIQUE NOIRE 


A conference under the auspices of the Institut Frangais d’Afrique Noire was held 
at Dakar, West Africa, January 19th to 25th, 1945. It was termed the Premiére Réunion 
des Ethnographes, Géographes et Naturalistes Ouest Africaines; Professor Auguste 
Chevalier of the Museum d’Histoire Naturelle of Paris was designated President. No 
scholars from America attended, but the International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures played an active role, headed by its Director, Prof. Daryll Forde, from 
whose report the following notes are digested. 

Many papers were presented, a number of them by title, and it is hoped later to 
publish a complete compte-rendu. The Conference was not confined to anthropological 
subjects but comprised the physical, biological, and human aspects. Trips were made 
to several native peoples in the neighborhood, and several dinners and a native dramatic 
performance were given. Two half days were devoted to sessions on West African 
ethnology and archeology, and a half day to consideration of the protection of natural 
and cultural resources, and to the organization of research in the various fields. At the 
last session the value of such meetings was discussed, and proposals were made for 
another conference, this time probably under the auspices of some British institution 
or Territory. 

The Conference formally constituted itself as the International Conference of West 
Africanists (C.I.A.O.), and set up an international organizing committee to approve 
of publications and to prepare for a forthcoming conference. It was decided to meet 
once every two years in some West African town for a period of one week. A number of 
resolutions were passed urging the making of systematic ethnological studies, the in- 
vestigation and preservation of archeological and historical sites and rock paintings, 
the establishment of natural preserves, parks and museums, prohibition of the exporta- 
tion of art objects for commercial purposes, a rigid application of hunting laws, the 
making of studies looking towards the solution of social problems, and similar de- 
siderata. 


A NEW LECTURESHIP 


The University of Edinburgh has inaugurated a Lectureship in Social Anthropology 
for which applications are invited. The salary is £750. The date of appointment, during 
Session 1945-46 or at October ist, 1946, will be determined by general circumstances 
and the availability of the selected candidate. The Lecturer will be required to join the 
Federated Superannuation Scheme. Requests for further particulars, and applications, 
with evidence of qualifications and the names of not less than three referees, should be 
sent not later than September 30th, 1945, to W. A. Fleming, Secretary to the Uni- 
versity. 


NEW ANTHROPOLOGICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Soviet anthropologists have compiled a volume on the results of their researches 
into the problem of human races. The introductory article by Professor V. Bunak pre- 
sents Soviet science’s general conceptions of the races of mankind. 
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Professor G. Debets acquaints the reader with his researches into the anthropological 
composition of the ancient inhabitants of the territory now forming the USSR, as well 
as into certain contemporary anthropological types—the autochthonous inhabitants of 
Siberia, the Finns and the peoples of the Caucasus. 

Race differentiation is dealt with in an article by Professor J. Roginsky. Emphasiz- 
ing that national character must not be confused with racial peculiarites, the scientist 
shows that the character of a people is conditioned by its historical background and 
development, not by racial origin. 

An article by Docent M. Levin criticizes the “Nordic theory” and its proponents’ 
claims that the Indo-European languages were created by a “‘northern race”’. 

The book is being translated into English. 


* 


A new anthropological series has been inaugurated by the appearance of the first 
publication of the Institute of Social Anthropology of the Smithsonian Institution. 
This is Houses and House Use of the Sierra Tarascans, by Ralph L. Beals, Pedro Car- 
rasco and Thomas McCorkle. 


The University of California has initiated a new series entitled Publications in 
Culture and Society which will carry articles and monographic works in the general 
field, marginal to anthropology, psychology and sociology. The first volume will be 
devoted to Japanese-Americans and the second to problems of acculturation. Volume I, 
number 1, ‘Marriages of Japanese in Los Angeles County” by Leonard Bloom, et al., 
has recently been published. The board of editors for the series is Ralph L. Beals 
(anthropology), Leonard Bloom (sociology), and Franklin Fearing (psychology). All 
are members of the Los Angeles Campus of the University of California. 


THE MUSEUM OF NORTHERN ARIZONA 


The Museum of Northern Arizona has just announced, upon the occasion of its 
Seventeenth Annual Meeting, that Mrs. Mary-Russell F. Colton, one of the Trustees, 
has presented the institution with a gift of about ten acres of land on which are located 
a number of masonry and frame buildings. The gift adjoins the other property owned 
by the Museum and brings the total holdings to seventy acres. When the new buildings 
are remodelled, they will provide greatly increased space for research. 

The Museum of Northern Arizona is located three miles north of Flagstaff, Arizona, 
at the base of the San Francisco Peaks (altitude 12,640 ft.). In the past the Museum has 
provided, each summer, research facilities for a few advanced students in geology, 
anthropology, and biology, and in the post-war périod it is hoped that this service may 
be greatly increased. 


PERSONAL NOTES 


In giving an address on the Music of the American Indian at her home town of 
Red Wing, Minnesota, on February 23d, Miss Frances Densmore completed fifty 
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years of lecturing and research on this subject. She had sent to the Music Division of 
the Library of Congress the manuscripts of many of these lectures, as well as the slides 
used in illustrating them, her scrapbooks, and similar material, some of which refers 
to art and medicine, as well as to music. 


* 


Dr. Erwin H. Ackerknecht, former research fellow at the Institute of the History 
of Medicine of the Johns Hopkins University, has been appointed Assistant Curator of 
Physical Anthropology of the Department of Anthropology of the American Museum 
of Natural History. He will be in charge of exploring and organizing plans for an In- 
stitute of Human Morphology at the museum 


* 
The Viking Fund has made a grant to Columbia University by which Dr. Francis 


L. K. Hsu of the National Yunnan University, China, will be enabled to carry on re- 
search in the Department of Anthropology. 


* * 


We grieve to announce the sudden death, on May 13, of Dr. George Clapp Vaillant, 
Director of the University Museum, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


* * 


The Huxley Medal for 1945 has been conferred on Dr. A. L. Kroeber, professor of 
anthropology at the University of California at Berkeley, by the Council of the Royal 


Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. Dr. Kroeber will deliver a lec- 
ture before the Institute some time in November. 


* 


According to the will of the late Fred K. Hinchman, the Southwest Museum will 
receive a bequest, the income from which will provide, among other things, storage 
cabinets for the study collections of the Museum. Mr. Hinchman, for many years 
supervisor of education extension, also left to the Museum his extensive Indian collec- 
tions and his anthropological library. 


* * 


Dr. Margaret Mead, Assistant Curator of Anthropology at the American Museum 
of Natural History, and Executive Secretary of the Committee on Food Habits of the 


National Research Council, was recently elected to the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 
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